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Introductory Remarks—General Meeting. 


THE annual communications of our brethren at 
the Sandwich Islands, especially within the last 
few years, have been read with very great inte- 
rest. They contain a record of the operations 
and progress of a mission which has been more 
successful than any other in modern times. They 
demonstrate, to the perfect satisfaction of every 
unprejudiced mind, the adequacy of the gospel to 
impart to a barbarous people all the blessings of 
a Christian civilization. And, what is still more 
important, they show with what rapidity the work 
of evangelizing the rations may be carried for- 
ward. 

The present report contains fewer items of 
special interest than some which have come to us 
in past years. Indeed it could not be expected 
that events of so thrilling a character as many 
which have heretofore been deseribed, would 
continue to occur from year to year. ‘The suc- 
cess of the mission must hereafter consist, for the 
most part, in a gradual and noiseless completion 
of the edifice which has been so auspiciously 
commenced. It will be seen, however, that our 
brethren are permitted to record one event of 
vital importance to the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the nation. At their annual meeting in 
1843, they were compelled to notice and bewail 
the excesses of the British Commission. About 


two months after their separation, the Restoration 
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took place, infusing joy and hope into the hearts 
of all the real friends of the Hawaiian people. 

The annual meeting which has given occasion 
to this communication, was held at Honolulu; it 
commenced its sessions on the 31st of May. Our 
brethren first notice the dealings of God with the 
mission families. ‘We are called,” they say, 
“to speak of the goodness of the Lord in sparing 
the lives of most of our number, and in giving us, 
as a body, a good degree of health and strength. 
for the prosecution of our interesting and respon- 
sible work. But our heavenly Father, in his in- 
finite wisdom, has not seen fit to exempt us from 
affliction.” In addition to the death of four 
children, this mission has been admonished, by 
the death of Mr. Locke and Mrs. Dole, to do with: 
their might what their hands find to do. 

The character of the annual meeting may be- 
inferred from the following extract. 


The meeting has been an interestin 
and profitable one. Many important an 
practical subjects have been discussed, 
as you will perceive from our printed 
minutes; and much business has been 
transacted that will tell favorably, we 
trust, on the prosperity of the mission 
and on the good of the nation. Our de- 
liberations have been characterized by 
union and good feeling. Almost entire 
unanimity has prevailed on every point of 
importance ; and nothing but the kindest 
feelings have been manifested by the 
members toward each other. It does us 
good to see each other, once a year; to 
confer with each other in regard to the 
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interests of Christ’s kingdom; and to be- 
come acquainted with each other’s plans, 
hopes, joys and sorrows. Especially is 
it profitable for us to unite our supplica- 
tions at the throne of grace, and mingle 
our hearts in Christian love at the table 
of our once crucified, but now risen and 
reigning, Savior. Two days have been 
devoted to religious exercises which we 
have enjoyed much, and which will not 
lose their influence upon us during all 
the time which we may be separated. 


Political Changes. 


Our brethren next allude to the political 
changes which have taken place at the Islands 
since the genera! meeting of 1843. 


With sentiments of the deepest grati- 
tude would we advert to the fact, that we 
have been allowed to assemble under a 
bow of national prosperity, which, com- 
pared with the dark and threatening 
cloud of last year, is peculiarly bright 
and cheering. The providence of God, 
which has been very remarkable in the 
whole history of this nation, has been no 
less so during the past year. God has 
done great things for us. If it had not 
been the Lord who was on our side, then 
the enemy had swallowed us up quick. 

The restoration of the Islands to their 
rightful ruler, the recognition of his 
sovereignty and independence by some 
of the great powers of the earth, the 
mutual pledge of those powers not to do 
anything to impair that sovereignty and 
independence, the vigor and justice now 
manifest in the execution of the laws of 
the land, and the consequent peace and 
order that prevail, together with the in- 
crease of wealth, progress in civilization, 
and disposition to good works, consti- 
tute a measure of prosperity almost 
unexampled. And it is the more grati- 
fying when viewed in contrast with the 
depressed and subjugated condition of 
the government at the time we last met, 
and the confusion, perplexities, discour- 
agements and rampant evils which then 
prevailed. Surely we have occasion for 
the warmest emotions of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

But in the midst of our joy we would 
not, for a moment, forget the temptations 
and snares that are usually attendant on 
a state like the present. Our safety has 
always been, and still is, in God ; and 
this nation, therefore, was as safe last 
year, under the dark and threatening 
cloud, as it now is under the bright bow 
of hope. And we would ever remember 
that if prosperity shall lead the nation to 
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forget God, or lead us who are laborers 
in this field to be less watchful and hum- 
ble, or lead our patrons to be less fer- 
vent and earnest at the throne of grace, 
the prosperity itself must necessarily be 
full of peril, if not the sure presage of 
aggravated ruin. Be entreated, there- 
fore, to pray for us and for this nation 
without ceasing, and with even more 
importunity than you have done in days 
that are past. 


Return of Missionaries. 


The return of missionaries has occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, within the last few years, 
and various suggestions have been made with 
the design of putting the question upon the true 
basis. It is by no means clear, however, that the 
Christian public are viewing this subject with 
all the candor and liberality which its peculiar 
difficulties seem to require. At any rate it may 
be well to hear what the missionaries themselves 
have to say concerning a matter in which they 
are so deeply interested. 

The following remarks appear to have been 
occasioned by the report of the Committee on the 
Expenditures and Finances of the Board, sub- 
mitted at Rochester, September, 1813. “The 
general tenor of the sentiments therein expressed,” 
say our brethren, “ accords with our own views 
of the subject ; and to that direct appeal from our 
beloved patrons and directors we most cordially 
respond.” 


Although the missionary’s enlistment 
is “during the war,” or, in other words, 
his consecration to his work should be for 
life, it will not be maintained that he 
should remain abroad when his return to 
his native land, either for a season or 
permanently, is for the advantage of the 
mission with which he is connected. 
Public sentiment in the churches should 
not be such as to oblige him to remain at 
his post, merely for the sake of adhering 
to a favorite theory. This would inflict 
as real an injury upon a mission, as it 
would to diminish its numbers or its 
means of support. If on the whole a 
missionary’s return,—though at consider- 
able expense, and even though he may 
not have been one year in the field,—is 
clearly for the advantage of the mission, 
the churches ought to feel reconciled to 
it, and look upon it as one of those 
necessary evils which are incident to all 

uman enterprises. 

This position will not be controverted, 
It accords with common sense and the 
policy of the children of this world, who 
are said to be “ wise in their generation.” 
Officers and soldiers in our armies and 
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navies enlist for the war ; but multitudes 
of them fail by the way, or are sent 
home. Sailors ship for the voyage; but 
many of them are allowed to leave at the 
first port and return to their native land. 
And why is this allowed? Because the 
prosperity of the enterprise in which they 
are embarked, is advanced instead of 
being retarded by such a policy. To 
oblige men to remain on board, merely 
because they have shipped for the voyage, 
while they are a dead weight upon the 
healthy and effective part of the crew, is 
not only unreasonable but injurious. It 
is better to let the sick, the discontented, 
and the incapacitated retire, though their 
departure will be attended with expense | 
and embarrassment ; of two evils this is | 
the least. 

So it is with your missionaries abroad. 
They are men—frail, imperfect, dying 
men. And it is not too much to say that | 
a mission is often as much strengthened | 
by the departure of one or two of its 
members, as it is by the accession of 
twice that number; just as a frail human | 
body is often benefited, and even saved, | 
by depletion. | 

It is true, however, that some do return | 


| 





without sufficient reason; and this is) 


greatly to be lamented. As a check | 
upon, or preventive of, this evil the re-| 


marks in your report may have a valuable 
influence. The missionary who aban-| 
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than his fellow-laborers in the same field ; 
—those who have frequent intercourse 
with him, know his character and circum- 
stances well, and have the best opportu- 
nity to judge whether, on the whole, it 
is best for him to return or not ? 

It sometimes happens that a case is 
attended with much delicacy, and can 
only be known and appreciated by those 
who are intimately acquainted with it. 
All that may be written concerning it, 
even to the Society at home, though the 
individual may be free from censure, 
may give but a very inadequate impres- 
sion. Such cases, however, are rare, and 
they form exceptions to the generality of 
those which actually occur; they are 
only alluded to here to show the impro- 
priety of hasty censure or a charge of 
disaffection to the cause, because the 
reasons for the step which is taken do not 
all appear. It is believed that the return 
of a missionary is sometimes looked 
upon with wonder and disapprobation by 
the churches, when a minute investi- 
gation of the facts would not only justify 
his course, but enlist the most tender 
sympathies in his behalf. 

This brings us to the conclusion,— 
which should not be thought a selfish 
one,—that the missions abroad, especia]- 
ly the larger missions, and those which 
can be convened to express a united 
opinion, are most likely to give a correct 


dons his post without sufficient reason, | decision. As a general thing, when a 
ought to be frowned upon by the Chris-, missionary returns to his native land 
tian community. But were the precise | with the united approbation of his breth- 
state of every case known, the number of|ren in the field, the Board and the 
such would probably be found to be less churches may take it for granted that 
than is supposed. And it may tend to | there are sound reasons for the step, 
reconcile the churches to such cases, to| though they may not all be made to 
reflect that the missionary who abandons | appear. No mission can possibly have 
his field unworthily, would not be likely| any motive to diminish its number of 
to be of much use were he to continue in| efficient laborers ; but, on the contrary, 
it. /powerful considerations, not only of 

No general rule can be laid down by | benevolence, but even of selfishness, 
which every case of a missionary’s return | urge them to keep every man at his post, 
may be judged. The condition and cir-| until it seems proper, all things consider- 
cumstances of the individuals who desire ed, that one and another be allowed to 
to revisit their native country, will be| step out of the ranks; and in this fact 
extremely various, and in almost every!the churches have a pledge that per- 


case there will be something peculiar. 
Health, character, the state of the family, 
natural temperament, discontent, adapt- 
edness to the work, and a variety of other 
things, are to be looked at, as the case 
may be; and a minute acquaintance with 
all the circumstances is necessary in 
order to form a correct judgment in re- 
gard to it. And who are so likely to pos- 
sess this intimate acquaintance, or who 
are more interested to come to a correct 
decision upon the case of any individual, | 





mission to return will not be granted 
without reason. 

Let the churches then not judge has- 
tily in this matter. Let our patrons be 
cautious how they complain of the large 
expenditures incurred in this way, or 
frown upon those who return, either fora 
season or permanently, lest they wound 
and unintentionally ‘injure the cause 
they are anxious to advance. If it be 
for the good of any mission that one of 
its members revisit his native land, either 
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cmpanely or permanently, the Board 
and the churches ought to give him a 
cordial welcome; and the expenditure 
occasioned should be regarded as just as 
necessary, as that for his outfit and pas- 
when he first engaged in the work. 
e approve, however, of the sentiment 
that permission should be obtained in all 
cases where it can be had without too 
long delay and too great sacrifice. And 
no missionary should return unless it is a 
-— matter of duty; and then it should 
e accomplished in the most direct and 
economical manner. 


The foregoing views, it is said, might be illus- 
trated and enforced by facts which have repeat- 
edly occurred at the Islands. A case is men- 
tioned where it seemed to those who were best 
acquainted with the circumstances, that the 
return of a brother was a matter of the clearest 
necessity. ‘There have been other instances, say 
our brethren, “in all of which a visit to the 
United States seemed to be attended with less 
evil, on the whole, than a continued residence at 
the Islands.” 


Seminaries—Boarding Schools. 


The mission next advert to the condition of the 
schools, and the educational prospects of the 
nation. “ In regard to our whole system of 
education, we would say that it is decidedly on 
the advance ; not indeed with the rapidity which 
the interests of the people demand, nor as fast as 
we desire to see it moving forward ; still it is 
clear that darkness is gradually disappearing, and 
knowledge is increasing.” 

The seminary at Lahainaluna is first noticed. 
“The system of instruction,” say our brethren, 
“has been more vigorously pursued than for 
many years; and more advance has been made 
by the scholars. And what is of vastly more 
consequence, more books have been prepared, or 
are im course of preparation; so that, for the 
first time since the existence of the institution, we 
are allowed to indulge the hope of never again 
hearing that the scholars must leave because 
there are no more books for them to study.” 


About one hundred and thirty-five 
have been taught in the seminary the 

t year. Thirty of these have now 
eft; notas graduates, for few of them 
had completed their full term of study ; 
but as being of less promise than most 
of those who have been retained. The 
instructors wish to concentrate their 
efforts on a smaller number; and there is 
much reason for this wish, when it is 
considered that the seminary is less im- 
periously needed, than formerly, to fur- 
nish teachers for all the schools. The 
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great agency which we wish the sem. 
inary to exert directly on education 
hereafter, is to provide teachers for some 
schools of an elevated character. 

It should be added also that the whole 
system of government has lately been 
changed. The administration of justice 
throughout the Islands, as well as their 
intercourse with other nations, is now 
regulated entirely by a written code of 
laws. The details of government can 
now no longer be managed by the illiter- 
ate. The present statutes are few and 
simple, the mere commencement of a 
system, which must be carried out in 
future years. Others must be added 
continually, as necessity shall call for 
them; and the administration of them 
will become, every year, more and more 
complicated. So that never before was 
the seminary so much needed for raising 
up an intelligent set of legislators, 
judges, secretaries and other agents of 
government, without whose aid a wise 
system of laws will prove of no value 
whatever. And we hope, moreover, that 
the time is not far distant when the 
influence of the seminary will tell more 
diiectly on the work of furnishing clergy- 
men, lawyers and physicians for the 
nation. To enable it to answer these 
great ends, and to send out classes of a 
h'gher order of intellectual attainments, 
we have now agreed to prolong the term 
of study; and it is for similar reasons 
that we have introduced the English 
language as one of the branches to be 
pursued. With these arrangements, and 
the Spirit of God poured out from on 
high on both teachers and scholars, we 
may hope for great good in future from 
this institution. 

The female seminary at Wailuku is still pros- 
perous. When the school was commenced, it 
was with many fears and forebodings. “ But so 
far as our observation has extended,” say the 
mission, “ the conduct of the scholars has been 
almost uniformly good ; and the ease with which 
young girls have been separated from parents 
at home, and become strongly attached to the 
institution, has been beyond our most sanguine 
anticipations. There have been cases which 
have saddened our hearts; but they have been 
fewer than we expected.” ‘The present number 
of pupils is forty-nine. The health of the school 
has been remarkably good during the past year. 
In concluding their notice of this institution, the 
brethren say, “‘ We have great confidence that it 
will continue to prosper. The longer it holds on 
its way, the more is our hope strengthened that it 
will answer its desired end, by raising up a class 
of females of intellectual, virtuous and industrious 
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habits, having some acquaintance, moreover, 
with the arts of civilized life.” 

The other boarding schools appear to be real- 
izing the expectations of the mission. 


When the experiment of boardin 
schools was first made, it was predicted 
that their prosperity was utterly inconsis- 
tent with the irregular and fickle habits 
of this population. But the event has 
proved that there is no good thing which 
may not be undertaken for a pagan peo- 

le with the hope of success. The 
lee and cares imposed on the teachers 
of such schools are such as cannot well 
be appreciated by those who have never 
seen the untutored children ofthe hea- 
then. They are sprinkling gray hairs, 
perhaps, over the brows of some of our 
number. But we believe that their fruit 
will pay for all the toil. Their influence 
will be felt, not only on this, but on 
future generations. They have already 
been so successful that several individ- 
uals, or families, have established some- 
thing in the form of boarding schools at 
their respective stations. To all these 
we bid God speed. We trust that great 

ood will come out of their labors. 

The lay teachers of the mission who 
are not connected with some of these 
seminaries or boarding schools, besides 
superintending the native schools of their 
respective fields, are usefully employed 
in teaching select schools. And these, 
as well as the boarding schools, are indis- 
pensable to the cause of education at the 
Islands. They furnish patterns for the 
native schools, so far as their teachers 
have the ability to follow them. They 
will also provide instructors for the com- 
mon schools ; and they are important as 
holding an intermediate place between 
these schools and the higher seminaries 
of the mission. It is only in the select 
schools that pupils can be properly fitted 
for the mission seminary. 


School for the Children of Chiefs. 


The school for the children of chiefs, in many 
respects, is the most interesting and important 
institution at the Islands. The future rulers of 
the Hawaiian people are here receiving an 
accomplished Christian education. 


You have heard of the establishment 
of our school for the children of chiefs, 
and of its past success. The last year 
has been one of as great prosperity as 
any that have gone before. With the 
exception of a few cases of sickness near 
the close, it has been a time of uninter- 
rupted health. 

7% 
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In this school are fifteen scholars, 
from the age of five to sixteen years ; 
embracing all the children in the islands 
who are high chiefs by birth. They are 
taught the branches common in select 
schools, through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language, with which they have all 
become in a good degree familiar. 

We cannot express to you our heart- 
felt satisfaction and our devout gratitude 
to God, that we are allowed to see these 
prospective rulers of the nation, rescued 
from the idle and vagrant habits of 
heathen days and from the influence of a 
multitude of more than semi-heathen 
attendants,—and that too at atime when 
crafty Jesuits would surely have drawn 
many of them into their fatal snares,— 
gathered into school, taught regular and 
industrious habits, living according to all 
the modes of civilized life, and making 
rapid advances in useful knowledge. 
We are not allowed to know that any of 
them are truly converted to God. But 
they are orderly and moral in their con- 
duct, and regular in their attention to the 
means of grace; and we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are under 
the care of those who will not only Jabor 
to impress on their minds the precious 
word of life, but who will not cease to 
bow the knee before God in their behalf. 
We trust that we all remember them in 
our prayers; and we commend them to 
the prayers of our patrons, that they may 
hereafter become nursing fathers and 
mothers to the church of Christ. 


The school at Punahou, near Honolulu, is de- 
voted to the children of missionaries. Of such 
children there are now one hundred and sixteen ; 
twenty-four have received instruction in this 
school during the past year. It is believed that 
much time and expense are thus saved to the 
mission. In the death of Mrs. Dole, which ac- 
curred April 27, the institution has met with a 
heavy bereavement. 


Common Schools. 


The common native schools must necessarily 
receive a large share of the attention and the so- 
licitude of the missionaries When we remember 
the disastrous occurrences of the last year, we 
shall be gratified to learn that these schools, ex- 
cept those at Honolulu, were not materially dis- 
turbed. “ ‘This fact shows a growing stability in 
the institutions of learning and religion throughout 
the Islands.” 


é 

Reports from our schools have not 
been in all respects as cheering as in 
some former years. But this is no mat- 
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ter of surprise to us, who see the obstacles 
with which they are obliged to contend. 
We fondly hope, however, that a few 
years will greatly modify some of these 
obstacles, or, oeabianh effectually remove 
them. 

The greatest impediments to schools 
have been found, heretofore, in the pov- 
erty of the people, and in the utter 
indifference of most parents to the educa- 
tion of their children. But these hin- 
derances were gradually passing away ; 
and the rulers had taken up the subject 
of education in earnest, making laws 
which would bring all children into the 
schools, and taxing the people for the 
erection of school-houses and the support 
of teachers. We hoped that much good 
would be effected by these arrangements. 
But our expectations have not been fully 
realized. 

We believe that our schools will live 
and prosper ; and that sooner cr later the 
land will be filled with light’ We do 
not rely mainly on laws to carry forward 
our system of education, but on an 
enlightened public opinion. Though the 

at mass of the i 
is nation are sadly indifferent on this 
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subject, yet such is not the case with 
those who have, in any measure, been 
benefited by the gospel. We see among 
them a growing interest in the cause of 
education. Public sentiment is fast 
gaining the right channel. Many of the 
most intelligent of the people will make 
any sacrifice in their power for the 
education of their children. And all the 
rulers of this nation are fully convinced 
that they must sink away before the more 
enlightened and powerful nations of the 
earth; or, if they rise, it must be by the 
universal diffusion of knowledge and the 
firm establishment of the institutions of 
the gospel among them. Our main re- 
liance is on the arm of the Almighty. 
He has been with us through many 
troubles. He has blessed us in all our 
labors. He has done great things for 
this people. The cause is his, and we 
have no fears that he will desert it. 


Statistics of the Churches. 


The following table will give a comprehensive 
view of the condition of the churches under the 
care of the mission. 
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General View of the Mission. 


The foregoing statistics show some 
diminution in the number of members in 
regular standing in our churches; and 


if the number on our records were the 
criterion of progress, it might seem that 
our cause is retrograde. e fact, how- 
ever, is far otherwise; for while the 
churches have been consolidated by 
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wholesome discipline, the publication of 
divine truth has been efficacious in 
edifying saints and in the conversion of 
sinners. 

We are not permitted to report exten- 
sive revivals, as in former years. Still 
we have been cheered in our work by 
tokens of the presence and blessing of 
our God and Savior, and we would erect 
our Ebenezer; for hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us. Much of our time has 
been employed in preaching at our sta- 
tions and in making extensive tours 
through remote parts of our field, that 
we might thus feed the church of God, 
reclaim wanderers, and reprove, rebuke 
and exhort the unstable and disobedient. 

We have had much reason to mourn 
over the waywardness of the professed 
disciples of our Lord. Political rev- 
olziions which have disturbed this com- 
munity, tearing away the barriers to vice 
and the pillars of good order, have been 
the occasion of s ing the churches and 
separating the ch from the wheat. 
We would not be ignorant of the strat- 
agems of our great adversary, who is 
ever on the alert to ruin souls. Popery 
too, his great masterpiece, has been un- 
wearied in its efforts to seduce the 
unwary. The novelty of popery, how- 
ever, has worn off, and comparatively 
few are attracted by its gorgeous show 
and lying flatteries. By means of the 
various trials through which the churches 
have passed during the year, the line of 
separation between the friends and en- 
emies of God is becoming better defined, 
and Christians are taking a more decided 
stand for Christ. Herein is illustrated 
the declaration, “ The wrath of man 
shall praise Him, and the remainder 
thereof shalt thou restrain.” 

We have been cheered by the Chris- 
tian enterprise of some of the churches 
which, during the year, have undertaken 
to support their pastors. You will see 
from our minutes that we have taken 
measures to encourage these efforts, and 
urge upon the churches the duty of sus- 
taining their own institutions, believing 
that religion cannot flourish in healthful 
vigor until this is the case. We are en- 
couraged to believe the time is near 
when some of the churches, favorably 
situated to market,—as those of Honolu- 
lu, Ewa, Lahaina and Wailuku,—vwill 
support their pastors and exhibit the 
thrift which morality and religion are 
wont to impart to a community. 

The advance of the people in civiliza- 
tion, from year to year, is very apparent. 
Several new and substantial houses of 
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worship have been erected within the 
last twelve months. Many of the od 
ple are erecting neat and durable - 
itations for themselves. Their flimsy 
kapas are disappearing, and in their dress 
and manners they are gradually conform- 
ing to the habits of civilized life. The 
new wants created by their new and 
civilized habits are rendering them more 
diligent in business. The hundreds of 
ships that annually touch here for refresh- 
ments, bear testimony to their agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

In view of the present condition of 
this people, and the many marked inter- 
positions of Providence in their behalf, 
we are constrained to hope that God 
intends here to demonstrate the power of 
the gospel to raise a savage people from 
the depths of degradation, and place 
them on a high platform among the civil- 
ized nations of the earth. 


LETTER FROM MR. BOND, APRIL 8, 1844. 


State of Religion—Embarrassments. 


Mr. Bonn is stationed at Kohala, on the north- 
ern part of Hawaii. The following letter contains 
a survey of his operations during the year next 
preceding its date. It will be seen that he has 
had many difficulties to contend against ; and yet 
the Lord has not permitted him to labor wholly 
in vain. By a reference to the table which will 
be found on a preceding page, it will be seen 
that many have been added to the church in this 
remote region. The influence of Romanism is 
more to be dreaded in Kohala, probably, than in 
almost any other district at the Islands. 


At the time we left our station, a year 

since, to attend the general meeting, a 

ood deal of religious interest was mani- 
est among the -people. This interest 
had continued through the greater part 
of the preceding year, for several months 
of which it had been general and power- 
ful. Upon our return from the general 
meeting, we found less apparent religious 
oe than at the time of our departure ; 
though there was much to encourage and 
cheer us in our labors. Four or five hun- 
dred still numbered themselves amo: 
the inquirers; and our meetings were 
of attentive hearers. 

We had hardly become settled, how- 
ever, when a series of drenching rains 
set in, which continued, with very little 
intermission, through the remainder of 
the year. During all this time, our Sab- 
baths, with three or four exceptions, were 
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cold and wet. These rains, moreover,— 
in connection with our high north-east 
trade winds, which always blow with 
great violence through this channel,— 
rendered the larger portion of all our days 
extremely unpleasant and altogether too 
inclement for these poor Hawalians to be 
much abroad. 

The result, as foreseen, was the inter- 
ruption of almost all intercourse with 
those who do not live in our immediate 
vicinity ; and this on the Sabbath as well 
as on other days. Our meetings were 
reduced to one half their usual size ; and 
so also was our Sabbath school. The 
weekly prayer meetings were often inter- 
rupted, and for the most part thinly at- 
tended; and there was very little inter- 
course between the members of the 
church in any part of this district. It is 
almost needless to add that a serious and 
lamentable apathy succeeded, in the 
gloomy depths of which we are still bu- 
ried. Our congregations on the Sabbath 
are small, though nearly one half of our 
Sabbaths since January have been quite 
pleasant. It should be added, however, 
that the condition of our house of worship 
is a serious obstacle to any present pros- 
perity in our religious affairs, as it affords 
very little shelter from the wind and rain, 
tothose who come together. It is an old 
house, (old for a Hawaiian structure in 
these wet districts, having been built 
nearly three years,) and leaks excessive- 
ly. In addition to this a portion of the 
thatch has recently been blown off by a 
high wind, so that it is little better than 
no shelter at all. 


Effort to build a Church. 


The various hinderances to the progress of the 
truth, growing out of the facts just mentioned, 
have induced the people of Kohala to undertake 
the erection of a more comfortable edifice for pub- 
lie worship. ‘The difficulties which have been, and 
are still to be, encountered, are described below. 


For a long time we have been consid- 
ering our necessities, and we are trying 
to devise a way (> procure a new and 
more permanent building. “ What shall 
we do?” This has long been to us an 
anxious and ever returning inquiry. The 
people are, in the largest meaning of the 
word, poor. No money is in circulation; 
and our remoteness from any market pro- 
duces the painful conviction that we can 

none. The natives can bring the 
timber from the mountains, six or eight 
miles distant. And this has been nearly 
all drawn, ready hewn, at an amount of 
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strength and toil which you can hardly 
conceive of. The wood is the ohia, very 
hard and tough. Axes are scarce among 
us; and when possessed, we have no fa- 
cilities for keeping them sharp, except as 
the owner is able to round off the edgea 
little on any common rock which he may 
chance to find. I have accordingly 
known the people to fell large trees, and 
get out timber as hard as oak, a foot 
square and forty feet long, all with two 
or three axes whose edges were no sharp- 
er than the back of a razor. 

These poor creatures often exhibit an 
almost incredible amount of patience and 
seat se td verifying, in this particu- 
ar,—though they seem not to understand 
the general application very clearly —the 
words of the wise man, “If the iron be 
blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
must he put to more strength.” When 
the pieces of timber are ready, from 
eighty to one hundred and fifty persons, 
of both sexes, lay hold of a long rope, 
made fast to one end of the timber, and 
after a hard day’s work, dragging the 
heavy load up and down the precipitous 
banks of our frequent ravines, through 
woods and brush, they deposit a single 
stick on the ground set apart for the build- 
ing. Oxen could do nothing, if we had 
them, because of the thousands of ravines 
of all depths, from thirty feet to twelve 
hundred feet, which continually intersect 
one another, thereby utterly forbidding a 
road for cattle to extend any considerable 
distance. 

Our people then can procure timber, 
prepare the ground, and thatch the build- 
ing. But money they cannot obtain in 
any way which I have been able to de- 
vise. After waiting, therefore, until the 
interests of religion have suffered mate- 
rially, 1 recently proposed to make an ef- 
fort myself, and raise the necessary funds 
for framing the house. It will take about 
six hundred dollars to pay some foreigner 
for this job; and we are now endeavor- 
ing to find a suitable man to whom we 
can commit the work. Meanwhile, with 
God’s blessing, I hope to raise the need- 
ed sum. 

This was the only alternative, or you 
may be assured I should never have made 
this proposition ; as I am fully convinced 
that the people should do all they are 
really able to do, and not be childishly 
dependent upon foreign aid. But I have 
preached for the last eight or ten months 
in the wet and rain; and the people who 
have loved to honor God in his own house 
on the Sabbath, have likewise sat in the 
wet and rain. I have seen females, young 
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and old, enter our place of worship, hav- 
ing come six miles in the rain, over pre- 
cipices and ravines, with a single scanty 
ent of brown cotton,—that garment, 
as well as their hair and entire persons, 
being completely drenched with rain. I 
have then seer them sit down on a stone 
and listen to the sermon attentively in 
that uncomfortable situation, whilst their 
clothes dried upon their bodies. As often 
as I enter our miserable building, and en- 
counter the wet and wind and dirt, the 
jdea of the neat and comfortable churches 
in which the congregations of New Eng- 
land worship, always forces itself upon 
me; and then the inquiry involuntarily 
ropounds itself, “ Shall we ever have a 
decent edifice in which to praise God ?” 
The prospect, I must confess, is almost 
heart-sickening. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect a house as good as the poorest of 
those in New England. Means for its 
erection could not be had. But my soul 
longs once more to sit in a dry and de- 
cent building in Jehovah’s presence. It 
would be a glad day for our Zion in Ko- 
hala, could we realize that hope. 


Sabbath Schools—Tours—-Heathen Tem- 
ple. 


It is obvious that the facts which are mentioned 
above, must have had a very unfavorable influ- 
ence upon Sabbath school instruction. But some 
of the children are not kept from their places by 
slight hinderances. 


Notwithstanding the obstacles already 
detailed, the attendance has averaged two 
hundred children. Some of these have 
come six or eight miles, and often in the 
rain; and they have, moreover, been very 
constant in their attendance and in com- 
mitting their lessons. One school of un- 
usually promising youth has, almost with- 
out a single exception, sent its quota of 
twenty or thirty pupils. Occasionally, 
they have not arrived until the middle of 
the forenoon service, and then they were 
dripping with wet, having come four miles 
at least exposed to the chilly winds and 
rain. Some of these have a garment, 
and others nothing but a piece of a na- 
tive kapa to cover a portion of their per- 
sons. But destitute and shivering with 
cold, they cheerfully seat themselves 
upon some little stones, or upon the 
ground, and remain until Sabbath school 
atnoon. They also attend the afternoon 
service when, with the adults, they repeat 
the verses for the week in the Daily Food. 
During our short recess, after Sabbath 
school, they eat a baked potato or a kalo 
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or a piece of sugar cane, if they have 
any. Otherwise they fast from morning 
till night, as do many of their parents. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the 
weather, Mr. Bond has been enabled to perform 
as much labor as in previous years. He has 
made four tours through his field, one before each 
quarterly communion. 


The object of these visits to the differ- 
ent neighborhoods is to examine into the 
state of each church member ; to proclaim 
the message of salvation to all who will 
hear; to examine schools, and encourage 
the teachers, as well as the pupils, in all 
available ways, to make advances in their 
instruction and in their studies. The 
sick likewise are generally, in less or 
— numbers, to be seen and cared 
or, especially in villages distant from 
the station. Bight days are consumed in 
each tour. During this time I visit each 
of the neighborhoods in the vicinity of 
our thirty-two school houses, and in each 
school house I hold a meeting of an hour 
or an hour and a half, after which the 
school is examined in the books used by 
the pupils. 

My third tour, however, formed an ex- 
ception to my usual mode of procedure. 
In consequence of the low state of reli- 
gion among us, we deemed it expedient 
to appoint a series of meetings for ~— 
and prayer through the whole field. Suc 
meetings were accordingly held in the 
latter part of December, 1843, and in the 
former part of January of the current 
year. They were pretty well attended ; 
and yet, so far as has hitherto appeared, 
they were productive of no special good. 

One of these meetings was held in a 
corner of the immense ruin of an old 
heathen temple which stands about eight 
miles from the station. The length of 
this old temple I found by measurement 
to exceed three hundred feet, and the 
breadth one hundred and twenty-five feet. 
I was glad to proclaim Christ and him 
crucified, the sinner’s only Mediator and 
only hope, near the ruins of the great 
altar, which had reeked with the blood of 
“many forties,” (forty is the Hawaiian 
round number,) whom the tender mercies 
of heathenism, as the old men assured 
me, had cruelly slain, a propitiatory offer- 
ing to gods of vanity and lie; and near 
the spot also where stood the chief idol, 
whose reign of terrpr and of death had, 
but a few years since, extended to every 
corner of the island. From the very 
spot where a portion of the people sat to 
hear of forgiveness of sins and eternal 
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life through Jesus Christ, we dug the 
bones of human sacrifices, belonging to 
individuals who, but for the bloody abom- 
inations of heathenism,—I could not help 
feeling,—might also have sat with their 
fellow countrymen and heard and lived. 


Schools—T he Young—Help needed. 


The common schools of Kohala, Mr. Bond 
says, are not in a flourishing state. This is owing 
to various unfavorable circumstances. The po- 
litical troubles of the previous year here had their 
influence ; there are some local causes which 
might be mentioned. 


It is a law of this kingdom that no child 
between the ages of four and fourteen 
shal! forsake a school without a sufficient 
reason; and this law had authority with 
the natives prior to the introduction of 
popery into this field. During the past 
year the priests and their adherents have 
used all the influence in their power to 
break up our schools, forbidding their 
proselytes to send their children, or to 
pay the fines assessed upon them for vio- 
lating the law of the land. And the fact 
that they have overawed the authorities, 
and successfully resisted the public ordi- 
nance, has rendered law well nigh a nul- 
lity all through this district. Following 
papists, many others 


the example of the P 

suffer their children to forsake the schools ; 
and at present most of the children are 
devoted only to their sports, caring as lit- 
= for knowledge as for food when satia- 


Judging from present appearances, 
there is little hope for our schools, until 
law is restored to its former state and au- 
thority. Do you inquire, “* When will 
this be?” I reply when the chiefs and 
people are delivered from the dread of 
French cannon, which perpetually hangs 
like an incubus upon the national ener- 
gies. The authorities dare not’enforce, 
strictly and fully, their own laws, lest 
they violate the treaty with France, and 

in bring upon the nation a squadron 
of French war-ships. The priests, mean- 
time, are always shaking this terrible al- 
ternative over the heads of government 
officers, and keeping them in constant 
subjection, more or less perfect, to their 
own wishes. You will perceive, there- 
fore, that by showing to the people their 
ability to resist the laws of the land, and 
also to protect them in their violation of 
these laws, they are acquiring an influ- 
ence, a tithe of which they could not 
secure in any legitimate way. 

But we have to bless God that hitherto 
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not one school has been broken up, 
though some of them have been reduced 
in numbers. The papists have not been 
able to establish a single school of their 
own, or to secure many children in any 
one village; though no pains are spared 
to bring the youth into their power. The 
priest recently said to a member of our 
school committee, that they (the Roman. 
ists) should not send their children to the 
public schools any more, neither should 
= | pay fines for refusing! He also 
said, “ You had better leave that work 
tp enero for it is on the wane, 
n three years you will all be overthrown, 
and we shall triumph!” 


Mr. Bond apprehends more evil from the efforts 
of popery at the Islands than seme of his breth- 
ren. “ When | cast my eye around,” he says, 
“and look at the character of the inhabitants, and 
then at the crafty, insinuating policy of Romanism, 
with the indomitable perseverance and determin- 
ed spirit of Jesuitical proselytism, to me the pros. 
pects of these poor Hawaiians appear sadly be- 
clouded. The materials are such as popery loves 
to work upon; for here are minds shrouded in 
ignorance and superstition and iniquity, eager to 
obtain a hope of eternal life without forsaking a 
darling sin. Besides, many of those not of the 
church have at some time made efforts to obtain 
admission thereto ; and having failed, they are the 
more eager tounite with theenemy.” With these 
views it is not strange that he should express an 
earnest desire for additional! laborers. 


The situation of the youth of this na- 
tion demands our constant care. In them 
centre our hopes for the nation; and un- 
der God they must be saved, or our labor 
is lost. “What shall we do to save these 
youth from the Man of Sin?” This is an 
inquiry that we hear from all the brethren, 
and it has caused us many an anxious 
hour, by day and by night. The parents 
are fast wedded to their old pagan super- 
stitions, and with these they defile all 
their imperfect ideas of the truth. Much 
cannot be done for them; and, besides, 
they are going rapidly tothe grave. The 
children are far in advance of their pa- 
rents, and they excite many cheering 
hopes for this people. God grant that 
they may be kept from the snares of the 
devil and popery ! 

But we need more human instrumen- 
tality to save the rising generation, and 
we need it now. Wait till these Jesuits 
are reinforced—and we may be sure that 
they will be soon reinforced with men 
and money—and doors of hope, now wide 
open to us, will be closed. Never were 
our wants so urgent in Kohala as at the 
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present moment. The enemy is coming 
in upon us like a flood. But who is to 
lift up the standard against him ? 

Send us help and send it now. We 
beseech you, and the Christians of the 
United States through you, that this poor 

ple may not be left to return forever 
to idolatry and superstition, as real and 
as fatal as that from which, through God’s 
grace, they are beginning to be saved. 


— 





LETTER FROM MR. THURSTON, may 1, 
1844, 


The Station at Kailua. 


Tuts letter may be regarded as the annual re- 
port from Kailua, the post occupied by Mr. Thurs- 
ton. Afier alluding to the disorder and excesses 
which characterized the brief sway of the British 
Commission, he proceeds to describe the condi- 
tion in which his field has presented itself to his 
view, since the storm passed by. 


The state of things on this part of Ha- 
waii, during the last twelve months, may 
be said to be marked, on the ny oe — 

le generally, by a laxity of feeling 
Pt effort for md > tell interests of the 
soul, unknown in some previous years, 
particularly in the year immediately pre- 
ceding. There has beena greater de- 
sire to remove to the Leeward Islands 
than I have ever known before; and I 
presume more have left than in any other 
year, since our residence on this island. 
About seventy members of this church 
have been dismissed to the churches on 
Maui and Oahu within twelve months; 
and they are but a small portion of those 
who have gone out from us. 

Many causes have conspired to intro- 
duce this disposition to emigrate among 
the people. Not among the least are 
the political state of the nation and the 
changes in the government of the Islands, 
with the great, if not unparalleled, excite- 
ment consequent on these changes. All 
classes seemed impelled, as if by an elec- 
tric shock, to go to head quarters and see 
the movements of the new order of things. 
The fact that licentiousness was not only 
made lawful and honorable, but lucrative 
withal, acted as a powerful magnet to at- 
tract the natives of Hawaii to the metrop- 
olis. The additional fact that the people 
were required to pay their taxes in mo- 
ney, was another argument for removing. 
Money could not be obtained on our is- 
land, except to a very limited extent. 
They must go, therefore, to the two prin- 





cipal islands, where they can obtain it; 
some for honorable labor, and some as a 
reward for crime or licentiousness. Ma- 
ny who go with innocent intentions, are 
led astray by the temptations which as- 
sail them from every quarter. It requires 
more strength of principle and more fix- 
edness of purpose, than most Hawaiians 
can be supposed to possess, for real Chris- 
tians even to pass uninjured through such 
a fiery ordeal. Another reason for a re- 
moval is the circumstance that the means 
of support are much more easily obtained 
on the Leeward Islands than on Hawaii, 
particularly on the western part of it. In 
those islands food is near at hand; here 
it is four or five miles from the shore, and 
the labor of backing it down is very 
great. 


The condition of the church at Kailua and the 
prospects of Romanism in that district, are briefly 
described in the following language. 


The state of religious feeling in the 
church during the past year has not been 
of so decided and encouraging character, 
as we should be glad to see. There has 
not been much falling off, however, in the 
attendance upon the Sabbath; yet there 
has been more laxness than in some form- 
er periods, and the attention given to the 
word preached has not been marked with 
that interest and seriousness, sometimes 
observable. The cases of discipline, com- 
pared with former years, have been about 
the same. Twenty have been admitted 
to the church on examination, and sixteen 
on certificate. Forty-nine have deceas- 
ed. The church has diminished, there- 
fore, by about the number that have been 
dismissed. The number now in regular 
standing is about one thousand and eight 
hundred. 

The papists continue their operations 
here, though I think they have not ad- 
vanced much during the year. Since the 
commencement of their efforts in 1840, 
twenty-three excommunicated and sus- 
pended members have joinedthem, About 
sixty of their adherents, to my knowledge, 
have left them since, that period; and 
twenty-seven of these have been received 
to this church on examination,—some 
during the year past, and some during the 
previous years. The church at Kailua 
may be regarded as in a state of compar- 
ative safety, so far as the influence of 
Romanism is concerned. Indeed, pope- 
ry may be looked upon as a kind of sift- 
ing machine, to assist in separating the 
chaff from the wheat. It will be a refuge 
for some of our disciplined members, and 
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for all who wish to go to heaven in their 
sins. The novelty of Romanism is past ; 
and there does not now appear much in- 


clination among the ple to engage 
again in the worship of idols. 


Instances of liberality like the following show 
that the Sand\ ich Islanders have not received the 


gospel in vain. 


The monthly contributions of the 
church, during the past year, have 
amounted to , Be forty dollars, in Ha- 
waiian articles. The efforts of the prin- 
ey part of the church have been direct- 
ed, for the most part, to the erection of 
four places of worship, at four of our out- 
stations. Some of the materials have 
been collected, and the walls of one of 
them have been laid in mud, and are to 
be pointed without, and plastered within, 
with lime mortar. The dimensions of 
this house are eighty feet by forty. One 
of the others will be of similar dimen- 
sions, and the other two are smaller. 
This is a great work for this poor people. 


Every Christian will surely respond to the re- 
quest contained in the concluding sentence of this 
letter. 


Though there are some things of a 
discouraging character, there are others 
which are encouraging. We have a 
goodly number of praying men and pray- 
ing women in the church, who stand firm 
and decided on the Lord’s side. They 
are struggling onward, through many 
difficulties and discouragements, toward 
Mount Zion above, and there, I have no 
doubt, they will eventually arrive. Some, 
I have as little reason to doubt, have en- 
tered the place of rest, and commenced 
the nobler and holier service of the upper 
sanctuary. In view of these things we 
feel bound to thank and praise the Lord; 
and we would call on our patrons and 
friends, and on all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and know something of the 
worth of the soul, to unite with us in 
giving praise and glory to God. 


LETTER FROM MR. COAN, MAY 3, 1844, 


General View of the Station—Tours. 


Tue report of Mr. Coan respecting the condi- 
tion of his large field is more favorable than the 
accounts given by Messrs. Thurston and Bond. 
Although they are all pursuing their labors upon 
the same island, the districts committed to Mr. 
Coan’s supervision have probably suffered less 
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from the adverse influences, already mentioned, 
than Western Hawaii. Still it has been a year 
of trial and danger, there as elsewhere ; we can- 
not be too grateful to Him whose eye is ever upon 
his people, for the mercy which he has shown to 
this branch of his church. 


General peace and prosperity have at- 
tended this church during the year. No 
special defection has occurred, and the 
march of truth and of righteousness has 
been onward. The Holy Spirit has des- 
cended on many parts of this extended 
field. Saints have been quickened to 
watch and pray and labor; and many 
sinners have, as we trust, been turned to 
the Lord. Temptations have assailed us; 
trials have beset us; dangers, like dark 
clouds, have thickened and thundered ; 
but Jehovah still reigns, and the upper 
surface of the clouds is gilded with ever- 
lasting sunshine. 


“ Some of our most painful trials,” says Mr. 
Coan, “arise from the debasing influence of a 
certain class of seamen who visit these ports, 
some of whom reside, or rather roam, among the 
people.” In addition to these, there are the ordi- 
nary and constant trials which are occasioned by 
the infantile character of the piety exhibited by 
many of the native converts. Ignorance, fickle- 
ness, the influence of established habits, and the 
power of appetites, long indulged, are obstacles 
which none but a missionary can appreciate. 

The labors of Mr. Coan upon the Sabbath have 
been, as heretofore, abundant and exhausting. 
During the week he delivers three stated lectures, 
besides sustaining frequent occasional services, 
In addition to his appropriate work, he is often 
obliged to attend to the medical wants of the na- 
tives. 


As usual, much of my time has been 
occupied in making tours. Through the 
grace of God I have been able to accom- 

lish eight of these tours—four through 
Pan, and four through the distant parts 
of Hilo—in the last ten months. These 
tours usually occupy from eight to twenty 
days each. They are always arduous; 
and in Hilo they are often perilous from 
the raging rivers which have consigned 
many a traveller toa watery grave. It 
is but a few days since a strong and 
robust foreigner was swept away by one 
of these streams; and he would have 
been soon carried beyond the reach of 
human aid, but for some powerful and 
expert natives, who saved him just as he 
was about to be — down a 
fearful precipice. ‘T'wo or three natives 
have recently been drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross some of our rivers; and 
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others have effected hair-breadth escapes. 
A little grassy hillock, on the banks of 
one of these streams, marks the lonely 
ve of a foreigner, who was carried 
own a cataract of a hundred feet, in 
attempting to cross to the opposite side. 
Nearly thirty of these streams are to be 
ed and repassed in making the tour 

of Hilo. ButI will not enlarge. I would 
only extol the care of our kind Protector, 
who has thus far saved us all from the 
dangers to which we have been exposed. 


It will naturally be supposed that the duties to 
be attended to, on these circuits of pastoral visita- 
tion, must be exceedingly various in their charac- 
ter. As they have been heretofore described, 
there is no occasion for enumerating them in this 


place. 


Number of Congregations—Native 
Helpers. 


I have now under my care about thirty 
organized congregations, of from fifty to 
a thousand souls each, assembling in 
their respective places of worship, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. Many of these 
congregations have been blessed with 
the Spirit’s influences, and have enjoyed 
a happy state of religious interest through 
the year. Others have been more lan- 

id. The local assistants who super- 
intend the meetings of the several con- 
gregations, and those who travel with me 
on my tours, besides a great number who 
are occasionally employed to goto dif- 
ferent parts of the field, for the purpose 
of holding meetings, and visiting from 
house to house for conversation, prayer, 
etc., all perform their labors gratuitously. 

In addition to these, I have recently 
employed two or three persons under 
compensation. Their duty is to travel 
through Hilo and Puna, visiting every 
village, every hamlet, every house and 
every soul, preaching the Word, conver- 
sing and praying every where and with 
all classes. They spend about one week 
within the limits of a small congregation, 
and two or three weeks ina large one, 
keeping me fully informed, by letters and 
messengers, of their progress and success. 
At the end of four months, if on the tour 
of Puna, they return and report to me ; 
when they are allowed to remain a few 
weeks at the station for rest, instruction, 
etc. They are then sent out again, to 
renew their labors in the same or in 
another part of the field. For ability to 
compensate them, I am indebted chiefly 
to the kindness of two private friends, 
members of this mission. The native 
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church members sustain them entirely in 
food; and they also make them many 
presents in other articles, such as they 
can command. These helpers have no 
power to administer church discipline or 
church ordinances, but simply to conduct 
meetings, read the Scriptures, exhort, 
pray and converse with all whom they 
meet. Should they prove themselves 
faithful, and should means be found for 
their support, they will be continued in 
their work, and be devoted exclusively to 
it. Thus far the results have been happy, 
and there is encouragement to try the 
plan still further. 


Mr. Coan says that he can sustain four laborers, 
such as he has described above, with one hundred 
dollars. “This sum will furnish them with decent 
clothing and a few other necessary articles, while 
the natives will supply them with food, &c.” 
Should the experiment have a successful issue, an 
important step will have been taken toward the 
introduction of a native ministry. 


Taberality—Progress in Civilization. 


The increasing liberality of the people under 
Mr. Coan’s pastoral care will be noticed with 
pleasure. 


One new meeting house of rough 
stones has been built in Puna during the 
past year; and another of the same de- 
scription is now in progress. These 
houses will each contain about a thousand 
worshipers. A similar house is also in 
the process of erection in Hilo; and 
another meeting house, of sufficient di- 
mensions to contain two thousand people, 
is now being re-thatched. These houses 
are built by the voluntary labors of the 
church, and they are done with great 
promptness and cheerfulness. The wil- 
ling hearted also contribute, on monthly 
concert day, labor, food, tapa, arrow-root, 
fish, salt, fuel, cash, etc., generally giving 
of their “penury,” or of their “deep 
poverty.” Their little donations are 
made to the poor, or appropriated to Mrs. 
Coan’s school, or devoted to other be- 
nevolent purposes, as seems best at the 
time. At the out-stations the people 
have sometimes voluntarily united and 
built a house for me to lodge in on my 
tours, and furnished it with mats, &c., in 
neat native style. They have also built 
= — in many of their — 

ouses, besides frultiplying seats 
their own accommodation. In many 
places also they are contributing to pur- 
chase sets of plain, cheap table furniture 
for the Lord’s supper. 
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Hardly less gratifying is the following item of 
information. The social and domestic habits of 
the Hawaiians must be revolutionized, before the 
gospel can achieve a complete victory among 
them. 


Many of the people are also rapidly 
increasing their own temporal comforts, 
personal and social, building better 
houses, improving their wardrobe, pro- 
curing chairs, tables, chests, lamps, 
plates, cups, bowls, spoons, knives, look- 
ing-glasses, umbrellas, axes, saws, iron- 
ware, hammers, chisels, &c. &c. The 
multiplication of articles of comfort and 
of utility, has been truly surprising within 
the last five years. Some are beginning 
to keep horses, cows, goats, &c., and to 
make use of milk in their families,—a 
very recent innovation. I am now fur- 
nished with an occasional bow] of milk 
on my tours, a thing unknown till within 
two years past. They are also multiply- 
ing framed houses, covered with thatch. 


Although other influences are tending to the 
increase of civilization at the Islands, much of the 
improvement observable there may be traced di- 
rectly to the revivals which God has bestowed 
upon them. 


While I mention these visible and 
cheering evidences of progress among 
the natives, and while I would praise God 
for his rich grace,I would add that you 
must not take too favorable a view of the 
state of civilization here. It will not do 
to compare this people with civilized 
communities in our own land. Their 
degradation is still deep and appalling. 
The sight affects my heart. They are in 
a transition state, just emerging from 
darkness, just opening their eyes in the 
twilight. The elements of old chaos 
have been thoroughly agitated. Shadowy 
forms, and the misty outlines of order, 
are slowly appearing; and the indistinct 
voices of harmony are faintly falling on 
the ear. But a brighter day is before us. 
The year of jubilee will come; the Lord 
hasten it! 


Romanism— Female Boarding School. 


Popery has done little or nothing in 
Hilo during the past year. Probably it 
has retrograded on the whole. he 

riests and their native satellites have 
boon constantly exerting themselves to 
beguile the people, but with little success. 
None but the most ignorant, those too 
who are most abandoned to vice, follow 
them. A few of those who have made 
vain efforts to enter the church without 
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forsaking their abominations, and some 
who have been cast out for the same 
reason, rally round their standard. Evea 
the greater part of these despise popery, 
Many who join them, forsake their new 
way after a little season. This vexes 
the priests, and keeps them constantly in 
motion, hurrying from place to place to 
put up the wall, which begins to fall as 
soon as they turn their backs upon it, 
Alas for the wall! It is “daubed with 
untempered mortar.” And alas for the 
priests that have daubed it! God “ will 
accomplish his wrath upon the wall, 
and upon them that have daubed it 
with untempered mortar;” and it shall 
be said, “The wall is no more, neither 
they that daubed it.” This Scripture 
will be fulfilled on popery, literally, fully, 
It will be fulfilled here. May it be done 
speedily! And may we all feel that it 
must be done, not by might nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. 
Still we have a great battle before us, 
The Jesuits are subtle and untiring, 
Their great effort, at present, is to dis- 
organize our schools and to draw away 
the rising generation from the paths of 
knowledge and virtue. Their duplicity, 
their flattery, their vain boastings, their 
menaces, and, in some cases, their bold 
defiance and open resistance of the civil 
authorities, are well known. It is buta 
few days since one of their priests gave 
open and public instructions to his disci- 
les in Hilo, to hang and butcher every 
rotestant authority, who should attempt 
to enforce the school-laws of this king- 
dom on any transgressor among the pa- 
pists. 


The statistics of the church under Mr. Coan’s 
supervision will be found in the table which forms 
a part of the General Letter. By a reference to 
that table it will be noticed that the number of 
communicants, in regular standing, is 6,169; 
while the number admitted by profession, during 
the past year, is 306. 


The female boarding school, under 
the care of Mrs. Coan, has been greatly 
blessed during the last twelve months. 
Perhaps it has never enjoyed a year of 
greater prosperity than the one just 
closed. On account of the great num- 
bers who have pleaded for admittance 
into the school, Mrs. Coan has been in- 
duced to exceed her former limit by six; 
so that her number has been twenty-six 
instead of twenty. Still, many anxious 
and promising candidates have been re- 
jected for want of room to receive them, 
and ability to support them. 
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The pupils have been uniformly docile, 
industrious, affectionate and obedient, 
Their progress in their studies, and also 
in some of the more important arts of 
domestic and civilized life, has been very 
leasing, and has greatly cheered the 
i. of their teacher, and encouraged 
her to go forward in her work. The 
health of all the pupils has been nearly 
perfect and uninterrupted through the 
year, and no individual has died from the 
school since its organization, in 1838, 
The food of the school continues to be 
supplied chiefly by the native church. 
Clothing and other necessary articles 
have been, for the most part, furnished 
by the generous donations of American 
friends, visitors, residents, &c., for whose 
kind and timely aid we shall ever feel 
under deep obligations. Of the twenty- 
six girls in the school, twenty-one are 
members of the church in good standing ; 
and none of them have called for the rod 
of discipline during the year. At the 
close of the last term, a few days since, 
three of the girls were married to mem- 
bers of Mr. Lyman’s boarding school, 
who are to engage immediately in teach- 
ing. 








China. 
JOURNAL OF MR. ABEEL. 


The Imperial Commissioner — Budhist 
Devotee. 


Tuts journal may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of one which was published in the December 
Herald. Owing to the season of the year and 
other circumstances unfavorable to missionary 
labor, it contains fewer incidents of an encour- 
aging nature than some which have preceded it. 

The Imperial Commissioner referred to below, 
was mentioned by Mr. Abeel in his previous 
journal. He was then sent to Amoy for the pur- 
pose of establishing the limits within which for- 
eigners, residing in that city, were to be restricted ; 
the negotiation between him and the British 
Consul did not, however, issue in any definite 
arrangement. Mr. Abeel had several interviews 
with him; and he fouad, not only a willingness, 
but a strong desire on the part of this high officer 
to become better acquainted with the nations of 
the West. 


May 13, 1844. The Imperial Com- 
missioner is again here on some secret 
errand. As he desires further instruction 
in geography and history, 1 have spent 
this afternoon with him, closing our 
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interview with a quiet téte-a-téte dinner. 
He is as free and friendly as it is possible 
for him to be. Oh that I knew his own 
dialect, that I might tell him, without 
embarrassment, the glorious truths of our 
holy religion ! 

That he has gained considerable 
knowledge is very evident ; but he is far 
more anxious to learn the state of the 
kingdoms of this world, than the truths 
of the kingdom of heaven. The maps 
he has constructed are by no means 
accurate. He aims more at obtaining 
general ideas of countries,—their size, 
political importance and commercial re- 
lations, especially with China,—then at 
tracing the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, and thus fixing the exact position 
of places. England, America and France 
have been subjected to a more careful 
investigation than the other countries of 
the world. 

15. By invitation of the Imperial Com- 
missioner and the chief rulers of Amoy, 
a party dined to-day at the “ white deer 
cavern.” The place is nearly on the 
summit of one of the hills, running back 
of Amoy. Here Chinese taste has been 
displayed in forming cool and romantic 
retreats, beneath immense overhanging 
rocks, and between others which either 
support each other, or approach so near 
together as to shut out the rays of the 
sun. Several buildings occupy the 
eligible situations among the rocks. The 
whole was originally designed for a Bud- 
hist temple, and a few priests still reside 
here ; but the officers of government and 
the gentry make it a place of resort, 
where they can escape the extreme heat 
of a summer’s day and entertain their 
friends. The dinner consisted of a great 
variety of rare and costly dishes; after 
which the foreign guests amused them- 
selves in examining the objects of curios- 
ity in the vicinity, and in viewing the 
extensive prospects from different parts 
of the hill. 


Under date of May 20, Mr. Abeel made the 
following entry : “ Yesterday we had the largest 
congregation I have seen in this place.” 


25. For several days the hospital has 
been unusually full. Among the patients 
there has been a devotee of Budha, who, 
to his other meritorious deeds, has added 
that of perpetual fasting; which means 
neither more nor less than that he eats 
all kinds of vegetables, but abjures meat. 
Besides the rewards which will accrue to 
his spirit in another life, he believes that 
such a regimen has a miraculous influ- 
ence upon the mind, not only in clarify- 
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its perceptions, but in endowing it 
with supernatural knowledge. He is too 
wise to be taught by me. May the 
enlightening Spirit scatter the darkness 
of his mind! It is very rare that we 
meet with such cases. With the fewest 
exceptions, the Chinese have no fixed 
sentiments on the subject of religion. 


Reinforcement—Sickness. 


On the 22d of June, Mr. Abeel had the plea- 
sure of welcoming Messrs. Doty and Pohlman to 
Amoy, as fellow-helpers in the missionary work. 
A few days later, Messrs. Stronach and Young, 
of the London Missionary Society, arrived with 
the design of commencing operations in the same 
broad field. On the 4th of July, Mr. Abeel took 
possession of one of the rooms in the building 
which is used as a chapel and medical dispensary 
at Amoy. His object was to escape the malaria 
at Koolongsoo, and also to be in the midst of his 
work. 


July 18. Alas! Our fair prospects 
are obscured, and our joy for a season, is 
turned into mourning. The families of 
the newly-arrived brethren have been 
severely visited by fever, and to-day the 
eldest child of Mr. Doty expired. He 
had just completed his sixth year and 
was a child of much intelligence and 
promise. He had no fear of dying, 
though from the early part of his sickness 
he thought he should not recover. He 
had been carefully instructed in the 
truths of religion, and these truths had 
penetrated his youthful heart. The hope 
and fearlessness expressed by the child 
and the power of divine grace in sustain- 
ing the afflicted parents, imparted a 
sublimity to the solemn scene which 
could not be witnessed without edifica- 
tion, neither can it be remembered but 
with profit. With what incomparable 
brightness does the religion of Jesus 
shine forth in such scenes! 

30. The labors of the month have been 
considerably interrupted by the sickness 
of several of our number. Much of the 
time’ of the physicians has been demand- 
ed by dangerous and protracted cases of 
fever in the families of the missionaries ; 
and this has prevented their giving that 
attention to the dispensary which the 
applicants required. Indeed neither de- 
partment has been kept up; for while 
the other brethren have been occupied 
with their sick families, the heat, or some 
other cause, has brought me into the 
same feeble state in which I was last 
summer. 

August 2. Before the death of Mr. 
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Doty’s little boy, his parents were in- 
duced to come to Amoy amd try the 
effects of a change of air. To-day, the 
upper part of the hospital having been 
somewhat fitted up for this purpose, Mr, 
Pohlman’s family moved over and took 
possession of it. His children have been 
among the greatest sufferers, but they 
are now better. These buildings have 
part of their foundations below high 
water mark and there are no low grounds 
in the vicinity ; as they are also exposed 
to the summer breezes, it is to be ho 

that they will prove healthful retreats, 


Hongkong — Preaching — Removal from 
Koolongsoo. 


On the following day Mr. Abeel, being much 
reduced in strength, and fearing the effects of 
the remainder of the hot season, embraced a 
favorable opportunity for making a voyage to 
Hongkong. He subsequently went to Macao, 
where he remained three weeks. Thence he re- 
turned to Hongkong with improved health. At 
this place the remaining entries of this journal 
were made. 


September 2. Yesterday (Sabbath) | 
was exceedingly gratified with the priv- 
ilege of aenting three different Chinese 
services in Hongkong. The first was 
conducted by Dr. Legge and a native 
assistant. The room, though rather 
small, was well filled. About eighty 
occupied the seats and stood in the 
aisles. Perhaps fifteen or twenty of 
these were school boys. The Chinese 
assistant preached, and the congregation 
remained generally quiet and attentive. 
The Lord’s Supper was afterwards ad- 
ministered, and it was refreshing to par- 
take of these sacred emblems with three 
or four Chinese converts, upon whom I 
could look as part of the first fruits of 
the great harvest which China is to yield. 

From this place I went directly to the 
Baptist chapel, to attend the services of 
the Rev. Mr. Shuck. Here the audience 
consisted of about a hundred, including 
perhaps twenty pupils. Again the ser- 
mon was preached by a native teacher; 
after some remarks from the pastor, 
prayer was offered by another Chinese 
convert. It was an interesting scene. 
On the front seats were a dozen or more 
well dressed Chinese, who had made a 
public profession of their faith in Christ; 
seven of them had been baptized only a 
few hours before this service. 

Shortly after this congregation dis- 
persed, another convened, to whom the 
Rev. Mr. Dean, of the same denomi- 
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nation, preaches in the Tae-Chew dialect. 
He too is favored with the assistance of 
a native preacher. Understanding much 
of this dialect, I was gratified with the 
soundness of the discourse. After the 
sermon the pastor delivered a solemn 
address to three converts who had just 
received baptism, and to those of his 
audience who, knowing their duty, refuse 
to follow this example. 


Messrs. Bridgman and Ball have ordinarily 
sustained another service at Hongkong ; but 
providential circumstances had closed the chapel 
for a season at this date. 


Missionaries are now beginning to 
preach the gospel in China. From the 
rejudices of the people, the pon of 
aborers, the restrictions under which 
they have been placed, their ignorance 
of the language, and other causes, the 
experiment of oral and og teaching 
has never, till very lately, been made. 
And now most of us labor under serious 
embarrassments from not having a thor- 
ough acquaintance with this —— 
tongue ; and all of us are hampered y 
its inadequacy to convey spiritual ideas, 
and the incompetency of these Chinese to 
understand this class of truths. If Chris- 
tians knew how little of the gospel, for 
some of the reasons above mentioned, is 
brought intelligibly and impressively be- 
fore the minds of the heathen, and how 
small a number of the latter constitute 
the stated hearers of our congregations, 
they would never wonder why there are 
so few converts in China, but rather 
adore the mercy that has saved any. 
The difficulties referred to are daily 
becoming less formidable, however, and 
will gradually vanish as the gospel has 
free course and is glorified. Mission- 
aries will learn the — of the 
language for conveying religious in- 
struction, and their younger brethren 
will profit by their knowledge. The 
heathen will become enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, and they will let their 
light shine. Correct ideas and associ- 
ations will spread among different class- 
es,and good and honest hearts will be 
thus prepared to receive the seed. 


Messrs. Stronach and Young, whose arrival at 
Amoy has been already mentioned, are referred 
to in the following extract. 


13. Our last letters from Amoy in- 
formed us that the London missionaries 
had also been obliged to desert Koolong- 
soo, and seek an asylum at Amoy. For 
want of accommodations they must be 
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living in any thing but comfortable cir- 
cumstances. I am informed, on the best 
authority, that Koolongsoo is to be evac- 
uated by the English at the close of this 
year. The Chinese thus far have stren- 
uously refused to allow foreigners to 
reside there after its restoration. 

If we are obliged to live permanently 
at Amoy, I fear the missionary families 
will suffer. Inthe situations which ap- 
pear to us most salubrious, it is difficult 
to make the present buildings available 
as fit residences for women and children. 
Generally there is not an inch of ground 
attached to the houses; neither are there 
verandahs for recreation and exercise. 
The buildings are so narrow that there 
is but a very straitened passage, leading 
from the front throughout, into which the 
rooms open ; so that there is scarcely 
any space within the walls in which to 
move about. A larger sum of money 
than we can possibly command, or than 
falls to our annual portion, will, in all 
probability, be imperatively demanded 
before the mission families can be placed 
in such a situation as will secure their 
health and uninterrupted labor. 


Mr. Abeel embarked from Hongkong, on his 
return to Amoy, September 19. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BRIDGMAN, SEPTEM- 
BER 20, 1844. 


Tue death of Mrs. Ball has been noticed in 
previous numbers of the Herald. The youngest 
child of Doct. Ball has since deceased ; this event 
occurred, however, at Macao. Fears have been 
entertained that Hongkong would prove an un- 
healthy abode for Americans and Europeans ; and 
the mortality among this class of residents, last 
season, was certainly very great. But many 
suppose that there is nothing in the location itself 
which will make it unsafe for foreigners to live 
there, provided the proper precautions are used. 
The statement of Mr. Bridgman respecting the 
health of Hongkong, it will be perceived, tends to 
confirm this opinion. 


The in of Chinese here is very 
great, and abundant opportunities are 
afforded for preaching the gospel and 
distributing Christian books. It is ours 
to sow the seed; and if we are faithful, 
God will be honored, and his kingdom 
will be extended. e see and feel that 
unless God works in and by his servants, 
nothing can be done. Pray that his 
Spirit may rest on us. 

This place has been far more healthy 
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this year than it was last. Should our 
lives and health be spared, we shall be 
able, I trust, to make reports of 
work accomplished before long. All, 
however, must be unsatisfactory that does 
not secure, more or less directly, the 
conversion and sanctification of sinners. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WINSLOW, ocT. 1844. 


ALTHOUGH our brethren at Madras have a 
less promising field than the Madura mission, they 
are not without some tokens of the divine favor. 
Within the last two years, quite a number of 
hopeful converts have been gathered into the fold 
of Christ. 


Last Sunday was our quarterly com- 
munion of the native church. One man, 
Sinnyan, who was born and brought up 
as a heathen, but has for a long time at- 
tended on the preached gospel,—being 
one of the laborers employed in the print- 
ing office, and also the father of two of 
the girls in the boarding school,—was 
baptized and received to church fellow- 
ship. It is a caste family of some re- 
spectability ; and they have borne perse- 
cution for allowing their children to come 
to us, and for attending a service in a 
Christian church. I hope that the Lord 
has accepted their offering, and that how- 
ever imperfect or even worldly may have 
been their views in the beginning, he is 
leading, not only the father who has now 
been baptized, but also the daughters, ow 
whom the eldest, the head girl of the 
school, is anxious to be baptized and to 
join the church,) and even the mother to 

imself. The latter wished to be receiv- 
ed by us at the same time with her hus- 
band ; but we thought it better for her to 
wait a little longer, that we might have 
more evidence of the disinterestedness of 
her professions. The eldest daughter 
and the mother are candidates for admis- 
sion. 

Thus, by little and little, the Lord is 
adding to our number; and though we 
have occasion to mourn over the low state 
of piety in our members, and now and 
then to weep over one who has fallen into 
open sin, when we consider the tempta- 
tions to which the natives are exposed, 
together with their ignorance and weak- 
ness, we have reason for thankfulness 
that so many appear to hold on their way. 
Many of the trials which we have with 
our native Christians, the apostles also 
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had with their converts. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to suppose that 
heathen converts will rise high as Chris. 
tians, in proportion to their former degra- 
dation as idolaters. He to whom much 
is forgiven, will love much; but it must 
be one who sees and feels that much has 
been forgiven, which is not generally the 
case with the conscience benumbed Hin- 
doos. 


Mr. Winslow also says, “‘ We feel much cheer- 
ed and strengthened by the addition to our num- 
ber of Mr. and Mrs. Scudder. He is making 
rapid progress in the language, which returns to 
him as a forgotten dream, when some association 
of ideas has awakened its remembrance.” 
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LETTER FROM MR. MUZZY, ocT. 15, 


Tue journal of Mr. Muzzy which was publish- 
ed in the last number of the Herald, mentioned 
some facts of a very painful character. It was 
there stated that many who have placed them- 
selves under the care of the mission, are now 
withdrawing from its oversight. The present 
letter, while it confirms the previous announce- 
ment, refers with equal explicitness to the cause; 
which is, that our brethren have not been able, in 
their weakness and trials, to pay the necessary 
attention to these inquirers after the truth. Mr, 
and Mrs. Taylor had joined the mission, a few 
days before the date of this communication ; but 
the assistance of many such fellow-laborers is im- 
peratively needed. 


We are still in great want of help. 
Three villages have lately left us for 
want of instruction which we were una- 
ble to give; and others, we fear, will fol- 
low theirexample. Several new villages, 
it is true, have come to us; but there is 
much reason to apprehend that they will 
also leave us when they find that we can- 
not take proper care of them. With the 
addition of Mr. Taylor to our number, 
we are unable to resume more than one 
station; we cannot even man the new 
station at Maloor without at least three 
new missionaries; for one must go to 
Sivagunga and another to Tirumunga- 
lum. All the other twenty-five or thirty 
promising fields must still remain unoc- 
cupied ; and this too, although the pres- 
ent is a very favorable time for goi 
forward and enlarging our plans. Indeed 
the Romanists appear to be waiting to 
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come to us till we can take care of them; 
put they will not wait long. 

The Gospel Propagation Society have 
withdrawn their catechists and schools at 
Ramnad and Dindigul in part, and also 
from all the region round about; so that 
the whole district is, in a much more im- 
portant sense than before, dependent up- 
on your mission here for instruction in 
the only way of life. 

Nor are we left without encouragement 
in our labors. A number of villages 
have put themselves under our care, and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
girl’s school at Madura and in the board- 

school at Tirupuvanum is, we are 
happy to believe, plainly perceptible. 
Numbers are coming almost daily for 
private religious conversation and prayer, 
and many appear quite serious. Oh for 
strength to labor faithfully in this invit- 
ing field! 





Ceylon. 


LETTER FROM MR. SMITH, OCTOBER I, 
184 


The Station at Varany. 


Some of the changes which have been recently 
made in the distribution of missionary labor at 
Ceylon, were mentioned in the January Herald. 
Sickness and death have rendered several trans- 
fers necessary, within the last few months. By the 
present arrangement Mr. Smith takes charge of 
the station at Varany, to which place he removed 
in March last. Mr. Apthorp had previously gone 
to Valverty. 


We could not but feel sad for those 
who left to give us room, as they went 
forth to their new station, where there 
was then no shelter for them. Trusting 
inthe Lord as their guide and support, 
they departed joyfully, not knowing what 
was to befall them. We were permitted 
to enter into their labors in this field, 
which they had cultivated, for many 
ears, with untiring diligence. They 
had sown unsparingly the good seed, and 
watered it by their prayers and their 
tears. But for their unyielding perse- 
verance, the station would probably have 
been given up many years ago. The 
felt assured that the Lord had called 
them here; and though they suffered 
much from the unhealthy climate, they 
could not be persuaded to leave, until, 
by the advice of our physician, they were 
induced to remove to the sea side on 
account of the state of Mrs. Apthorp’s 
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health. Nor did they labor in vain. 
They were permitted to gather around 
them a Christian community, such as 
is found at few of the other stations. 
This, in connection with the boarding 
school, upon which they bestowed muc 

labor, forms a bright spot amidst the 
darkness of heathenism, and will, we 
hope, be a bright light to guide many 
souls in the way to heaven. Nor were 
their labors confined to these alone. 
Their great work was to make known the 
gospel to the heathen, and in this they 
were ever diligent. Though our dear 
brother now rests from his labors, his 
works still remain. Long will he and 
his bereaved yet supported companion be 
remembered by those for whom they 
labored in this place; and we cannot but 
hope that some who are now in the dark- 
ness of heathenism, may at last rise up 
and call them blessed. 


Mr. Smith has a congregation upon the Sab- 
bath of from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty persons. 


We do not feel that our labors are in 
vain, for we see, both in the promises of 
God and in the aspects of the field, 
enough to encourage us to go on with 
undiminished energy. Still we see no 
special signs that the Spirit of the Lord 
is working upon the hearts of the people. 
When we go to the villages, and talk 
with the natives at their houses, they are 
respectful and will listen to what is said, 
and many will assent to the truth; still 
it does not take hold of their hearts. 
They seem content to remain as they are, 
following in the steps of their fathers, 
though some of them will acknowledge 
that these steps lead down to the cham- 
bers of death. 

They seem to be more busily en 
about their farms and merchandize 
the people near some of the other stations. 
The women, especially those of the 
higher classes, are more inaccessible. 
It is very difficult to collect girls’ schools, 
while at most of the other stations almost 
any number can be collected. There 
are only four girls in the boarding school 
from this part of the province, and only 
one of these is from Varany. Several 


Yj have been received into the 


school, but r have remained only a 
short time. Whether this prejudice will 
ever be overcome, remains to be seen. 
I hope we may live to see the day when 
the people around us will duly prize the 
advantages of an education for their 
daughters. 








Since we have had the care of the 
school, no new girls have been received, 
except one who has been transferred from 
Oodooville. Mary H. Green has been 
married to E. Carpenter, who is now 
employed at this station. The number 
of girls in the school is twenty. 

I have nothing of special interest to 
report concerning the state of religious 
feeling in the school. All listen atten- 
tively to the truth ; and when it is applied 
to them personally they seem to be affec- 
ted, some of them at times deeply. But 
we do not see the fruits of a radical 
change in their lives. We hope that 
there is yet a blessing in store for us, 
and that the prayers and labors of those 
who raised up this school, may not be in 
vain. 

Mr. Smith adds, “Sarah Chapin and Amey 
Fenner were taken away from the school about 
the time we came here, and we have not been 
able to get them back. The parents wish to 
marry them to heathen husbands, and prefer not 
to have them educated.” 


LETTER FROM MR. MEIGS, OCTOBER 3, 
1844. 


The Station at Chavacherry. 

As a part of the arrangement, previously men- 
tioned, Mr. Meigs assumed the supervision of the 
station at Chavacherry in April last. This post 
was first occupied by a missionary, many years 
ago; but it has been found impracticable to re- 
tain possession of it continuously, and hence the 
ground which has been gained from time to time, 
has been afterward nearly, if not altogether, lost. 
This fact will account for the statements contained 
in the present letter. 


I found a church here of eleven mem- 
bers, with three native assistants, one 
small English school, and three native 
free schools. The English school still 
continues small, containing only twelve 
lads. They are well instructed by Joel 
R. Arnold, and make good pro, in 
their studies. The desire to obtain an 
English education does not, however, 
appear to be as great here as it does 
nearer the town of Jaffna. The parents 
pay a small sum monthly for the tuition 
of their sons. The native free schools 
have increased to nine, containing 209 
boys and 70 girls. Three of these are 
taught by young men who lately left the 
seminary at Batticotta ; and it is pleasing 
to find that they generally make much 
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better teachers than the common school 
masters of the country. We can, there. 
fore, afford to give them better wages 
for their labor. Our girl’s school at the 
station is taught by Ann Judson, wife of 
Joseph Emerson, and is supported by 
funds furnished by Government. The 
congregation here on the Sabbath is 
small, but gradually increasing. At the 
earnest request of the District Jud 
and the few families connected with the 
court who speak English, I have an 
English service in my dining room every 
Sabbath evening, at which from ten to 
twenty persons attend. As they appear 
to listen with fixed attention, | cannot 
but hope that they may receive spiritual 
benefit. 

Since I came to Chavacherry, I have 
been gradually increasing the number of 
preaching places in the villages around 
me, so that [ have now seven such places, 
True, they are small, and cost but little, 
but they are sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the school and from fifteen to 
twenty or thirty of the neighbors who 
assemble to hear the gospel preached. 
The people are attentive, and often ap- 
4 much interested in what they hear. 
t is very seldom that I meet with open 
opposition. Still we see no flocking of 
the people to hear the Word, either at 
the church or in the villages, no longi 
desire to learn the way to hesven, oi 
but seldom the earnest inquiry, “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” We are 
anxiously waiting for the descent of the 
Spirit. We long to have the day arrive, 
when it will become our delightfal priv- 
ilege to proclaim the gospel to thousands 
of inquiring hearers. But we are not to 
“ despise the day of small things.” I 
feel more and more determined to pur- 
sue the great and good work of preach- 
ing the gospel wherever I can collect a 
few to hear it. 

Sir Anthony and Lady Oliphant came 
to Chavacherry, some two months a 
and spent the day with me. They kindly 
examined the schools, which assembled 
for that purpose, and said many things 
to encourage the children and teachers, 
Sir Anthony, you know, is the Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. It is delightful to 
find those in places of power and trust 
thus honoring the Lord, and using their 
property and influence to advance the 
kingdom of Christ among men. Hither- 
to this has not been common in Ceylon. 
But times are changing for the better in 
this respect. 

A circumstance occurred just before 
I left Batticotta, which is perhaps worthy 
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of being mentioned. As I was going out 
one Sabbath afternoon, to preach the 
gospel at one of the school bungalows, I 
met one of the principal brahmins from 
Nellore, who was formerly well acquain- 
ted with our departed brother Knight. I 
was delighted to hear the testimony 
which he bore to the excellency of his 
character, and that, though a decided 
heathen, he could so highly appreciate 
those excellences of character which be- 
long only to the Christian. He was full 
of his theme, and would not relinquish 
the subject till we parted. I could 
scarcely get an opportunity to endeavor 
to impress upon his mind the importance 
of following so excellent an example. 


LETTER FROM MR. WHITTELSEY, OCTO- 
BER 10, 1844. 


Female Boarding School. 


Since the return of Mr. Spaulding to this 
country, Mr. Whittelsey has been stationed at 
Oodooville ; the female boarding school has, con- 
sequently, been placed under his ‘care. This 
letter relates principally to this interesting and 
hopeful institution. Many, while perusing it, will 
recognize familiar names. 


The number of the girls in the Oodoo- 
ville female boarding school, at the be- 

inning of the year, was one hundred. 
Two have since been added ;—Elizabeth 
Fowler and Harriet Colton. Seven have 
left. Of these, Elizabeth Abbot, with 
the approbation of the mission, was taken 
to her home on the continent by her 
father, and has since been married. 
Mary Waterman was married, January 
31, to Edward M. Miller, engaged in the 
printing office ; Mary P. Emerson, March 
20, to Eli F. Cooley, in the employ of the 
Madura mission ; Susan H. Bennett, June 
26, to David Stickney, in the employ of 
Mr. Smith, at Varany; and Mary J. 
McNaughten, August 16, to John Ar- 
nold, in the service of the Madura mis- 
sion. Eunice T. Smith was transferred, 
at the request of Mr. Smith, to the 
Varany school. Augusta Anketell was 
taken away, contrary to our wishes, by 
her heathen mother, and will probably 
not be permitted to return. She was an 
amiable and hopeful girl, but has since, 
it is said, rubbed ashes. 

Of the ninety-five girls now in the 
school, two have, for a year or more, 
been detained at home by their parents. 
They are the daughters of two of our 
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oldest helpers residing at Oodooville. 
The mothers are heathen. How much 
blame is to be attached to the fathers, it 
is difficult to say; and yet it is some- 
times thought that if they had the firm- 
ness of principle which they ought to 
have, they would yield less frequently in 
cases so materially affecting the religious 
education of their families. One of these 
mothers, a woman of violent temper, con- 
trary to the expressed wish, if not com- 
mand, of her husband, recently went one 
night to the great festival at the Nelloor 
temple, and carried her youngest child 
also. What is the father’s duty in such 
a case ? 

The other father has an older daugh- 
ter, a heathen in feeling and practice, 
for whom, according to the customs of 
this people, he should now seek a hus- 
band. But if he finds for her a heathen 
husband, there will probably be accom- 
panying heathen ceremonies ; and to this 
he says he does not wish to consent. 
And if he finds for her a Christian hus- 
band, the mission will oppose it, as they 
always have done in similar cases. Yet 
as a father, it is his duty to see that she 
is married. What shall he do? His 
present dilemma is one into which his 
own negligence in former days, when he 
first forsook heathenism, has brought him. 
He then did not stand firm in maintain- 
ing a Christian government and Christian 
discipline in his family. These two 
parents, we think, are still somewhat 
deficient in this respect. But their cir- 
cumstances are very trying. 


The teacher of the first class is Nathaniel Niles ; 
of the second, William Tennent; of the third, 
Rufus W. Bailey; of the fourth, Daniel Nichols ; 
of the fifth and sixth, Joshua, Bailey and Tennent. 


The order of the day in the school is 
in general as follows, The bell for 
rising strikes usually at half past five. 
The girls are daily required to sweep 
their rooms and the yard. This is done, 
beside attending their private devotions, 
&c., before prayers. Morning prayer is 
attended by the missionary at seven. 
Breakfast soon follows. The school be- 
gins at half past eight, and continues till 
twelve. Four girls assist daily in the 
kitchen. Dinner is at one. In the after- 
noon the first three classes sew under 
the direction of Miss Agnew, from two 
till half past four; the other three classes 
are in school. Evening prayers are at 
five. Supper is usually at half past six. 
The girls spend an hour — evening 
in the school room, attended by Niles. 
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This evening hour is devoted every 
Friday to religious exercises. A small 
class attend, two evenings in the week, 
after the school is dismissed, to singing, 
and they give promise of doing very well. 

Daniel Nichols was first employed in 
the school in June. In addition to teach- 
ing, he administers to the sick, and thus 
relieves us of a great responsibility and 
much anxiety. He was spoken of in 
very high terms by Doct. Ward, with 
whom he studied, and has proved himself 
well qualified for his position. There is, 
however, a great and very natural preju- 
dice among the people, and, to a very 

reat extent, among the girls also, in 
avor of native, and against European 
practice. Hence there is a constant 
struggle to keep the pupils from running 
home with every ailment. 

The number of girls who are church 
members is twenty-eight. Of these, 
Eliza Concklin, Sarah Brackett, Mar- 
om Lock, Eliza Mills, were admitted 

uly 17. Atthe same time Mary Jane 

McNaughten, who is now married and 
gone, and Elizabeth, a cook girl, were 
admitted to the church. Four other girls 
now stand propounded for admission. 


“Some of the girls,’ says Mr. Whittelsey, 
“give very pleasing indications of spirituality 
and religious principle. They seem to be always 
ready to receive instruction, and to love prayer.” 

Connected with this station there are eleven 
native free schools; in which, at the close of 
September, there were two hundred and sixty 
boys and one hundred and seventy-eight girls. 
Two or three of these teachers, not church mem- 
bers, have recently manifested more than usual 
interest in religious things. Some three or four 
girls in the village schools have also been the 
subjects of special interest. 


—_— 
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LETTER FROM MR. POOR, OCTOBER 17, 
1844 


Village Preaching. 


Mr. Poor has the oversight of four parishes, 
which have together a population of about twenty- 
six thousand souls. In these four parishes there 
is a large number of Tamil schools ; indeed there 
are thirty of them within three miles of the mis- 
sion house in as many villages and hamlets, 
having on an average about forty children each. 
These schools furnish convenient places for pre- 
senting and enforcing the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and no inconsiderable share of Mr. Poor’s 
time is spent in visiting these different localities, 
preaching the gospel, examining the state of the 
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schools, and performing various incidental duties, 
Some idea may be formed of his labors in this 
department by the following extracts. The first 
of these extracts contains an account of an excur- 
sion, made on the Ist of August. 


Immediately after morning prayers in 
the church, at which time arrangements 
for the day are made, the native assist- 
ants, Charles Hodge and Nathaniel W, 
Taylor, were directed to spend the day in 
the village of Tyertty, preparatory to my 
preaching in the school bungalow in the 
afternoon. _ This village is about two and 
a half miles north-east of the mission 
house. It is one of the most benighted 
corners of my field. In former times I 
succeeded in establishing two schools, at 
different periods, in different parts of the 
village; but little or no interest was 
manifested by the people in the education 
of their children. The school was tole- 
rated mainly for the sake of the teacher, 
who obtained a livelihood from the mis- 
sion by giving instruction. On my re- 
turn to Tillipally, in 1841, there was no 
school in Tyertty. A few boys belong- 
ing to the place, however, attended a 
mission school in a neighboring village, 
where a young man, by the name of 
Timothy, served as a monitor, for which 
he received a small sum monthly. This 
Timothy, who is a native of Tyertty, was 
received into the church on a profession 
of Christianity, and baptized by Mr, 
Meigs, in the year 1836. He is a yo 
man of small attainments, having had 
only a common village school education, 
and, which is more in his favor, he ap- 
pears to be small in his own sight. His 
relations, who are men of some property 
and influence in the village, are alienated 
from him in consequence of his joining 
the church. 

On Timothy’s applying for permission 
to teach a school in the village, I en- 
couraged him in the undertaking by ad- 
vancing him a small sum of money for 
the purpose of building a bungalow, 
which he has repaid from his monthly 
stipend. The number of children in his 
school at the preceding monthly exami- 
nation, was nineteen boys and ten girls, 
for which he received two and a half r rix 
dollars, amounting nearly to one Spanish 
dollar, as his monthly wages. So far as 
I can learn, Timothy is regarded as a 
Christian, and on that account is much 
slighted, especially by his own kindred. 
He is the only one in the village that 
bears the Christian name, and is the most 
appropriate agent that could be employed 
for imparting a knowledge of the gospel 
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to that benighted people. Of the twenty- 
nine children under his care, and who 
are learning our standard catechisms, 
nine boys and five girls are able to read 
easy lessons selected from the word of 
God. Such was the state of the village 
of Tyertty, where I preached on Thurs- 
day, August 1. : 

‘As I reached the place rather early in 
the afternoon, but few people had assem- 
bled. The native assistants who had 
visited different parts of the village, re- 

rted the various reasons and excuses 
of the people for not attending the ap- 
pointed meeting. I was, however, agree- 
ably disappointed, and soon found that I 
had, under the shadow of a large tree, a 
more commodious place than the school 
bungalow, an audience of seventy-two 

rsons, including the school children, of 
whom twelve or fifteen were women. 
This was the first time I had held a 
meeting in that part of the village where 
the new bungalow has been erected; and 
probably many of those present heard, 
for the first time, a statement of gospel 
truth. All were quite attentive, and I 
had full opportunity of saying all that I 
had it in my heart to say, or was able to 
utter in Tamil, of the wonders of God’s 

ce and mercy towards man. 

The two principal men of that village, 
the near relatives of the school master, 
were not present. They are evidently 
unwilling that the people should be 
brought into the light, or have intercourse 
with the missionaries. They apprehend 
that their own influence will be thereby 
diminished, which is doubtless correct. 


It should not be inferred from the foregoing 
statements that this village has been left wholly 
without religious instruction. During the greater 
part of the last year, a meeting was held bya 
native catechist for the benefit of the school girls 
and other females. 


Opening a School. 


Early on the morning of August 12, 
agreeably to appointment, I went to Pun- 
nalykuttavan, three and a half miles 
south-east of the mission house. This 
was my second visit to the village. In 
former times I had a school in Eveny, 
the adjacent village. The young man 
who had charge of that school, was sub- 
sequently employed to teach a Tamil 
school, as contra-distinguished from a 
mission school, in the Punnalykuttavan. 
After repeated applications from the 
master that I would enter his school upon 
the mission list, I was induced, a few 
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months ago, to visit the village that I 
might learn the views and wishes of the 
people. On my first visit I found forty 
or fifty children, of both sexes, and a 
company of the more influential inhabi- 
tants of the village. They were all of 
one mind in seconding the application of 
the school master, and they supposed that 
I should of course erect a school bunga- 
low for the purpose, as in former times. 
I told them that that day was past, and 
that we now required some more sub- 
stantial evidence of the sincerity of a 
wish for a mission school than we did 
then. Hereupon I gave them a brief 
history of our missionary operations down 
to the present time, and closed by stating, 
as the condition of establishing a mission 
school in the village, that they must erect 
a school bungalow at their own expense, 
send a fair proportion of female children 
to the school, and be themselves in at- 
tendance at the meetings that might be 
held in the bungalow for impartin 
Christian instruction. They demu 
for some time at the first condition, and 
praised the generosity of the mission in 
former times. On finding that there was 
no other course, they promised, in gene- 
ral terms, to furnish a bungalow. It was 
then suggested by one in the interest of 
the school master, that this was the time 
for putting the people to the test as to 
what assistance they would render. Each 
of the principal men present was then 
interrogated as to what he would do. 
One individual promised to give a plat of 
ground, which was admitted to be an 
eligible spot for the school ; another had 
his name entered for two palmyra trees, 
another for two posts, &c., and thus the 
necessary materials were promised. I 
then promised to advance the requisite 
sum,—to be refunded from the school 
master’s monthly stipend—for paying the 
carpenters and other workmen that might 
be employed in the erection of the build- 
ing i and also that when I saw the bun- 
ow completed in the manner proposed, 
would make a present, on behalf of the 
mission, of five rix dollars for the purpose 
of enclosing the bungalow with a wall of 
mud or unburnt bricks. Thus ended m» 
first visit to this remote but populous and 
thriving village. As the school was not 
to be taken into the mission account till 
the bungalow was built, the business was 
greatly hastened by the school master 
and his friends. 

My second visit, of which I am now 
speaking, was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the proposed conditions 
had been fulfilled ; and if so, formally to 
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commence the school. Here a small vol- 
ume might be written, strikingly illustra- 
tive of native character, —n to give in 
detail an account of the proceedings of the 
people in relation to the erection of this 
school bungalow. It was not built upon 
the fine open common, where a spot of 
land had been pointed out to me, but 
within the yard of one of the school 
master’s friends. Some of the principal 
subscribers gave nothing toward the 
building ; others were not satisfied that 
the school should be in that village 
rather than in the adjacent village of 
Eveny, where the mission school was 
formerly established. Ina word it was 
evident that the school master was almost 
the only responsible man with whom I 
should have to do. On my reaching the 
new bungalow | found seventy-two school 
children, twenty-one of whom were girls. 
Among the latter were three brahmin 
girls, a sight which I had never before 
witnessed in a mission school. More 
people assembled than could be comfort- 
ably seated in the bungalow. On ex- 


amining the school, which had been on 
probation for the month preceding, I 
found satisfactory evidence of the activity 
and efficiency of the teacher, in intro- 
ducing our school books and system of 


instruction. It was abundantly evident, 
whatever opposition there might be in 
the village, that a sufficient amount of 
interest was enlisted in the school to 
warrant its permanent establishment. As 
the school is too remote from the station 
to require the pupils to attend church at 
Tillipally, a meeting is held at the bun- 
— on Sabbath forenoon, conducted 
y Jordan Lodge, one of my native as- 
sistants. 











Apmednuggur. 


LETTER FROM MR. BALLANTINE, OCT. 
28, 1844. 


Admissions to the Church. 


THE communications received from this mis- 
sion, within the last few months, have prepared 
the readers of the Herald for the gratifying intel- 
ligence contained in this letter. There is much 
reason to believe that a good work is in progress 
in the vicinity of Ahmednuggur, which will issue, 
with the divine blessing, in the salvation of many 
souls. Will not the friends of missions remember 
this interesting field in their prayers 1 


In a letter which I sent you about two 
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months ago, I menticned that we were 
expecting soon to receive several persons 
into the church. On the first Sabbath in 
September, two individuals were admit- 
ted, both men of the mahar caste. One 
of these is a young man whose aged mo- 
ther and only sister had been, for some 
time previous, professed Christians. For 
several years, he has been employed in 
connection with the poor-house here, 
which is supported by the contributions 
of English residents, and is placed under 
my superintendence. For the last two 
years, he has been in the habit of private 
prayer, and his conduct has generally 
appeared worthy of a Christian; but for 
some reason he was unwilling to come 
forward and profess the name of Christ 
before men. When the cholera prevailed 
in August, he was led to think of the im- 
propriety of delaying any longer to make 
a public profession of his belief, and he 
earnestly requested to be baptized. 

The other man received to the church 
belongs to a village near Bhokur, and 
was spoken of in my last letter as having 
been robbed, a few months ago, of nearly 
all his property. He seems to be happy 
in having publicly placed himself on the 
Lord’s side. He is a valuable man, be- 
ing very industrious and intelligent; and 
we hope he will exert considerable influ- 
ence in favor of Christianity. 


On the first Sabbath in October six other per 
sons were admitted to the Ahmednuggur church, 
four of them were men, and all were mahars. 


One of those received is a brother of 
Bhagooba, our native assistant; his con- 
version was a source of great joy to his 
brother. His nameis Yesoo. For seve- 
ral years he has been living in Bombay, 
and being in the service of a pious gen- 
tleman, he was sent regularly to attend 
the exercises of a missionary chapel on 
the Sabbath. But the truth made little 
impression on his mind. When he first 
heard, two or three years ago, that his 
eldest brother had become a Christian, he 
was filled with grief in view of tie dis- 
grace brought upon the family. Bhagoo- 
ba was very desirous that he also should 
become a Christian, and prayed much for 
him. He urged him to visit Ahmednug- 
gur, but could not induce him to come 
until a few months ago. Bhagooba then 
instructed him faithfully in the truths of 
Christianity ; and he was led to see that 
all his former hopes, which rested entire- 
ly on his own works, were utterly vain. 

utting his trust inthe Lord Jesus Christ, 
he prayed for salvation through him. 
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When he was admitted to the church, 
we were pleased to see the clearness of 
his views with regard to religious truth, 
and we hope he will prove an instrument 
of good among his countrymen. His in- 
fluence with his own people is greater in 
consequence of his having been always 
known as avery moral man. He former- 
ly denied himself many innocent enjoy- 
ments, and subjected himself to severe 
restraints, hoping in this way to obtain 
salvation. He once went to Benares, 
which is eight hundred miles distant, 
and brought from thence, with great la- 
bor, a shoulder-load of the sacred water 
of the Ganges. With part of this he 
gave his mother a sacred bath, and the 
remainder he carried to Punderpoor, one 
hundred and twenty miles farther, where 
he bathed the image of a god, an act of 
great merit in the eyes of Hindoos, Now 
he counts all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


An interesting Conversion. 


Another person received into the church is the 
gooroo, briefly mentioned in the letter of Mr. Bal- 
Jantine which appeared in the December Herald. 
This conversion has made a deep impression in 
that part of the Deccan. Great numbers of peo- 
ple have visited him, and excellent opportunities 
have thus been enjoyed of making known the 
gospel to many who otherwise might never have 
heard it. 

This gooroo had formerly attached 
himself to several different sects of Hin- 
doos, hoping to find some system of re- 
ligion which would be satisfactory. Pre- 
vious to his embracing Christianity, he 
had been connected with the Kubeer 
Punthee sect for ten or eleven years. 
This is perhaps the purest system of Hin- 
dooism prevailing in this region, inasmuch 
as it denies the existence of any other 
god than the one living and true God, 
and treats the stories of the Hindoo in- 
carnations as mere fables. It contains a 
mixture of Mohammedanism, the founder 
of the sect Kubeer having been original- 
ly a Mussulman. Through Mohamme- 
danism the followers of Kubeer have ob- 
tained some knowledge of Abraham, 
Moses, David and Jesus, and of their 
character as prophets of God. Of 
course their ideas of them are very ob- 
scure and incorrect; still what they have 
learned is sufficient to furnish some evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, and to 
draw their attention to the Christian 
Scriptures. 
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This gooroo, according to the testi- 
mony of those best acquainted with him, 
was a very moral man, being free from 
those habits of dissipation and unclean- 
ness to which gooroos in this country are 
so often addicted. He had made his 
hundreds of disciples in Ahmednuggur, 
Poona, Bombay, Nassick, and indeed 
throughout all this region; and he also 
exerted a great influence over a large 
class of the community which had not 
formally acknowledged him as their goo- 
roo. About a year ago he first heard of 
Jesus Christ, the only Savior of the world. 
It is now some months since he came to 
Ahmednuggur ; and B ba, who was 
acquainted with him, visited him fre- 
quently and endeavored to point out to 
him the excellence of Christianity. He 
listened with attention, and soon became 
convinced of the truth of what Bhagooba 
advanced, and came to me for farther in- 
struction. He now began to preach to 
his disciples salvation through Christ 
alone. Most of them left him in conse- 
quence of this course; though some de- 
clared that, inasmuch as he had deter- 
mined to embrace Christianity, they could 
not do otherwise than follow him. He 
told them that he had been deceivi 
them hitherto ; that an awful load of gui 
rested upon him for practising such de- 
ception in matters concerning their sal- 
vation ; that the only way by which he 
could hope for deliverance from his bur- 
den of sin, was by applying to Jesus 
Christ, the sinless Redeemer of lost men, 
and he urged them to apply to the same 
Savior for salvation. 

He now speaks freely of the modes of 
deception which he formerly practised, 
describing particularly the plans which 
he adopted to obtain money from his 
disciples. Having been intimately ac- 
quainted with the religious teachers of 
many different systems of Hindooism, 
and having himself been initiated into 
the practices common among them, he is 
able to expose “the hidden things of 
darkness,” and modes of deception which 
they adopt to lead the people to look up 
to them as possessed of superhuman 
power. He declares that every religion 
with which he has become acquainted 
among the Hindoos, is maintained by 
fraud and deceit; and that Christianity 
is the only religion which he has found 
free from all deceptive practices and 
resting on the simple declarations of God 


for support. 


Facts like the foregoing are very encouraging ; 
for they show thet the Lord is giving energy to 
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his truth as declared by our brethren. Mr. Bal- 
lantine adds, “ We have still a number of candi- 
dates for admission to the church, two or three of 
whom we think are already prepared to be re- 
ceived. The number of inquirers is much larger 
than usual,” 


Hindooism shaken. 
The incidents described below will remind the 
reader of an interesting account, published in the 
Herald of July, 1843, of similar scenes at Kolbar, 


a place visited by Messrs. Ballantine and Abbot 
in January of that year. 


On the 14th instant, a great pilgrimage 
took place at Bhingar, a large town two 
miles distant, at which it was said there 
were fifty thousand persons present. We 
all went over, accompanied by a strong 
force of native Christians, and found very 
good opportunities of giving instruction 
to large numbers of people. Many listened 
with evident satisfaction to the truths of 
the gospel. On the morning of the 15th, 
one or two thousand mahars assembled 
to hear their teachers sing religious songs, 
in which they exhibited their respective 
tenets. 

On this occasion many of those present 
expressed their dissatisfaction with Hin- 
dooism. One man rose in the midst of 
the crowd, and told the gooroos who were 
collected there, that they were deceiving 
the people, and that they would conse- 
quently all perish together. Another 
told the singers that all their songs were 


connected with the different systems of | 
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Christians. He spoke, as we were in. 
formed, in the name of many others, 
This individual said to me, on the same 
day, “ Saheb, we are all in your religion.” 
One of the singers addressed us saying, 
“You have completely destroyed our 
trade ; what is the use of attending pil- 
grimages any more?” This he repeated 
two or three different times, and always 
with apparent satisfaction. We were 
very much pleased to see so many of that 
large company exhibiting so favorable a 
feeling towards Christianity. All gave 
good attention while the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ was briefly pointed 
out by one or two of our native assistants, 


LETTER FROM MR. BALLANTINE, 
29, 1844, 


This letter contains one or two items of infor- 
mation, which will add to the interest excited by 
the preceding communication. 


I mentioned in my letter of yesterday 
that we had a more than usual number of 
inquirers. Two or three of these are 
brahmins. Yesterday I had long conver- 
sations with two of them. One is a 
who has been brought up in our schools, 
and is now a teacher in the employ of 
the mission. He is connected with the 
principal brahmin families in Ahmednug- 
gur; and I fear it may yet be a long time 
before he will have the courage to come 
out and place himself on the Lord’s side, 
The other brahmin is a from 


oct, 


Hindooism, which had been proved to be Lucknow, in Oude; I think he is not far 


false; and he, therefore, begged them, in | 
the name of many others sitting around | 


him, to sing something else. Another 
man said that one noted gooroo, who had 
examined all the different systems of 
Hindooism for himself, and was satisfied 
that they contained no way of salvation, 
had at length embraced Christianity ; and 
he, therefore, urged them to prove Chris- 
tianity to be false and bring this gooroo 
back to Hindooism, or, if they were un- 
able to do this, to follow him and become 


| church. 


from the kingdom. He urged me to 
allow him to come and live in my com- 
pound, that he might learn more about 
Christianity. He has a large number of 
disciples. He belongs to the same sect 
as the gooroo, recently received into the 
Indeed they were intimate 
friends, although of such different castes, 
I do hope to see this man a decided 
Christian before long. The Spirit of 
God has appeared to be moving on his 
heart for some time past. 





——or 
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Poreign. 
SURVEY OF MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


A Late number of the United Brethren’s Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer contains the following survey 
of the missions sustained by the Moravians. The 





whole number of stations occupied is sixty-one. 
The number of laborers employed—male and 
female —is two hundred and sixty. 


Danish West Indies. 


Into the system prevailing in these colonies, 
important endiecalens hove been introduced, 





1845. 


ich sufficiently testify the benevolent disposi- 
a the King of Dosmerk, and the sandione 
of the Governor-general to promote whatever may 
lead to the best interests of the negro population. 
At the instance of our missionaries, and of other 
individuals of Christian character, the Sunday 
market has been abolished, and the whole of the 
Saturday given to the negroes for cultivating 
their provision grounds, which they were pre- 
viously necessitated to do on the Lord’s Day. 
Arrangements are also in progress for the exten- 
sion of negro education, by means of our breth- 
ren, to the island of St. Jan, to be followed by 
similar measures, et reference to the more 
populous island of St. ‘Thomas. And all children 
above eight years old, the age to which the daily 
school education is restricted, are henceforward 
to attend school on Saturday and Sunday till the 
of fourteen. The labors of our missionaries 
are, it is true, considerably increased by the 
ch of these schools, and an addition to their 
numbers, not easy to provide for, has been ren- 
dered necessary. On the other hand, however, 
of the mission is so essentially con- 
Christian instruction of the youth, 
and the blessing of the Lord-has so visibly atten- 
ded the efforts already made for this object, that 
we consider it our duty to meet the confidence 
reposed in us by the Danish government to the 
utmost of our power, and to grapple with the 
difficulties involved in it, relying upon the help of 
God. 


British West Indies. 


Owing to the combined exertions of various 
missionary societies for many years, the West 
Indian is can no longer be regarded as 
heathen lands, and we have now principally to 
aim at the training of assistant preachers and 
schoolmasters from amongst the negroes them- 
selves, as well as to teach them to contribute to 
the support of the mission. In both these objects, 
a promising beginning has been already made, 
and we may hope, ere long, to see the time when 
the exertions hitherto lavished upon these islands, 
may be made available for some of the many re- 
gions which are still destitute of gospel light. It 
is in such a view that a number of our negroes 
from Jamaica and Antigua have been sent as 
colonists to Guinea, under the direction of the 
Rev. Mr. Riis, of the Basle Missionary Society, 
in order to renew the mission at Acropong. It 
gave us ee thus to be enabled to meet the 
wishes of that excellent — After an affect- 
ing farewell, twenty-four of se emigrants set 
sail with Mr. Riis and his company from Kings- 
ton in Jamaica, for the land of their heathen an- 
cestors. The cheering accounts received of their 
arrival and a in Africa, lead us to hope 
that the Lord will lay his blessing on this enter- 
prise, and that a Christian congregation will, in 
due season, spring up around this little colony. 


Surinam. 

In the autumn of last year, our Surinam mis- 
sion was reinforced by a company of seven per- 
sons; but it has since been severely tried by 
sickness. At the time, however, when the last 
accounts were despatched, all the invalids were 
recovering. They regretted this interruption of 
their activity the more, as the sphere of their 
labors has been greatly enlarged ; the number of 

tations, on which they are now permitted to 
make known the gospel, amounting to one hun- 
dred and thirteen. scattered situation of 
these plantations, and the many hours of labor 
required of the slaves, interpose many difficulties 
in the way of the visiting missionary. A large 
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proportion of the estates continue closed against 
us, and the | ey part of the black population of 
Surinam still live in heathenish ignorance. New 
difficulties also are continually presented to the 
establishment of settled stations, whence instruc- 
tion could be regularly communicated to the sur- 
rounding negroes, ae where they could assemble 
for divine service. Hitherto, besides Paramaribo 
itself, Salem on the Nickery is the only place of 
this kind, and there the mission proceeds in bles- 
sing. Beyond the borders of the colony, amongst 
the free negroes of Bambey, the number of genu- 
ine converts is still very small; but their faith has 
been tried and approved by the opposition of 
their heathen countrymen, which they have en- 
dured with steadfasmess. 


South Africa. 


At the close of the preceeding year, half a cen- 
tury had elapsed since our mission —e the 
Hottentots of South Africa was renewed, by the 
arrival of the three brethren, Marsveld, Schwinn 
aud K@hnel, at Bavianskloof, the present Gen- 
adendal. They found there nothing but the walls 
of the hut inhabited by the first missionary to the 
Hottentots, George Schmidt, some fruit-trees of 
his planting, and the old and almost blind Hotten- 
tot woman, Lena, who had been baptized by him, 
and who, though she had forgotien the greater 

art of his instructions, had carefully preserved 
ier Dutch New ‘Testament. From this slender 
root have sprung up four congregations amongst 
the Hottentats, » + onahg the ‘Tambookiee, and 
one among the Fingoos, numbering together more 
than five thousand souls; besi which, the 
Leper Hospital at Hemel-en-Aarde has been in- 
trusted by government to the care of our brethren, 
who have thus the opportunity of communicating 
to the r sufferers the consolations of the gos- 
pel. These congregations have enjoyed a peace- 
tul course throughout the year, unmarked by any 
particular occurrences. ‘he ‘Taimbookie con- 
gregation at Shiloh, and that of Fingoos at Clark- 
son, were on the increase, especial the latter, 
which, being situated within the colony, is less 
exposed to the influence of their wild and rovi 
countrymen. On the Sunday afier Easter, fifty- 
two members of that congregation brought their 
united thanksgivings to the Lord, for having, 
within the year, obtained the privilege of baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper. he Fingoos who lived 
most remote from the settlement, had, of their 
own accord, built a small chapel on the spot, 
which was formerly the scene of their heathenish 
festivities, for the purpose of holding meeti 
when the missionaries could visit them. T 
congregation had likewise shown great willing- 
ness to contribute, from their poverty, to the ex- 
penses of our missiouary work at large, when an 
idea was given them of its extension. From 
Shiloh the missionaries report, “ We have had 
many a day of blessing, when the Lord was sen- 
sibly in the midst of us, and tears were seen to 
flow down many a swarthy cheek, where such 
emotion had never been traced before. We live 
in a land where robbery and murder are the order 
of the day; yet our congregation holds on its 
quiet course under God’s protection. Meetings 
and schools are well attended, and the walk of 
our people testifies that they have not received 
the grace of God in vain. Our convérsations 
with them individually serve often both to cheer 
and to edify us.” 


North America. 
In Northern America, with which we close our 





Pe had elapsed before the end of 
842, since our Indian con tion, 
rings, during the 
revolutionary war, found a resti place on the 
banks of the Thames in Upper Canada. Even 
here oa many trying experiences to make, 
before resent settlement of New Fairfield 
was in the year 1815. Itis a situation 
in which our Indians are exposed to temptations 
of various kinds, and the course of the congrega- 
tion has always been very variable. The past 
year, however, has been one of encouragement to 
the missionaries. The erection of a school-house 
stimulated the pils to renewed diligence. 
When both the missionaries were |aid up with ill- 
ness, in the spring, they were glad to find a sub- 
stitute in the Indian 
could employ in holdin 
settlement formed at 


rother Ezra, whom they 
the meetings. At the 

estfield, in Missouri, by 

emigration from New Fairfield, our brethren could 

rejoice over ng - . 

meetings were frequently attended 

Indians from the paighborbood, not wi 


of the work. Their 
heathen 
t ‘There 
impression being made on their hearts. There 
were several me ee of hardened sinuers having 
been converted. A special visitation of grace 
from the Lord was discernible in the Passion 
week, when, in addition to the usual meetings, the 
Indians met together in the chapel, of their own 
accord, to oF See treating of our Savior’s 

ings. ' seattered Cherokee congrega- 
tion in Arkansas appears at length to be as 
together, most of the Indians at Barron For 
having joined those at Spring Creek, a more 
salubrious station ; and our brethren have obtain- 
ed permission from the Indian council to establish 
a school and carry on the mission there. The 
new station has been called New Spring Place, 
after the original settlement in Georgia. 





Manca, 


Labrador and Greenland. 


Our northern missions in Labrador and Green. 
laud had enjoyed a winter of extraordinary mild- 
ness, so that our people nowhere suffered want, 
The Harmony, which keeps up our connection 
with the coast of Labrador, arrived there on the 
4th of July, earlier than on any former voy 
and before any drift-ice from the north im 
the passage, to the joyful surprise of our mission- 
aries, who had not yet begun to look out for the 
vessel. Here too several of them had beea 
interrupted in their labors by sickness, which ig 
the more embarrassing, as a long interval must 
necessarily elapse before we can send them the 
needful help. The Esquimanx had been pre. 
served from contagious disorders; but in the 
south of Greenland, a dreadful epidemic had 
raged amongst the natives, attended with 
suffering and unprecedented mortality. At Lich. 
tenau, which numbers less than five hundred 
adults, sixty-two persons died within seven weeks, 
There were ofien from three to four, and once 
even six funerals in one day; and hands could 
scarcely be found to dig the graves. It was a 
time of eat labor and anxiety for the mission. 
aries. During the whole of November, the meet. 
ings and schools had to be suspended. Most 
thankful were they, in time of sickness, for the 
medicines and cordials which had been sent them 
by several friends in Europe. Our brethren at 
Lichtenau are at present engaged in prepari 
for the addition of a second story to their . 
by which they will obtain a convenient school- 
room. At Lichtenfels, the new school-house com- 
menced a year ago was completed. The psalms, 
Scripture narratives, and catechism in Greenland. 
ish, and a number of small tracts in the men’ 
maux language, have formed very accept 
presents for these congregations. 





PAiscellanics. 


DIVISION AMONG THE BRAHMINS AT 
BOMBAY. 


THE native population of Bombay has been, 
for a number of months ‘na state of considerable 
excitement. ‘The firs in the series of events 
which issued in the p sent difficulties, was the 
baptism of an interestin , convert by the mission- 
aries of the Free Church of Scotland. A brief 
account of this occurrence, and also of the trials 
to which his younger brother had been subjected, 
was published in the Dayspring for April, 1844. 
The following article, from the Bombay Witness 
of September 19, 1844, presents a general view 
of the controversy which subsequently arose 
among the brahmins in Western India, par- 
ticularly in the larger places. It was prepared 
by Mr. Hume, missionary of the Board at Bom- 
bay. 


Origin of the Difficulty. 


A young man of the brahmin caste, named 
Narayan Sheshadree, was baptized by the 
h missionaries ‘in September, 1843. 





About this time, his brother Shreeput Shes- 
hadree, a boy of some twelve years of age, 
went and lived with him for the space of two 
months, in the house of one of the mission- 
aries, professed a desire to be baptized, and 
deliberately broke caste by eating with 
Christians. His father, having come from 
the country to Bombay, was encouraged by 
some of the influential Hindoos to apply to 
the Supreme Court for the recovery of his 
child. The court decided that the boy was 
not of sufficient age to choose for himself, 
and thatyhe must still be subject to his father. 
He was accordingly taken from those with 
whom he wished to remain and placed under 
his father’s control. For a time he con- 
tinued to profess his belief in Christianity. 
But he was carefully kept from all inter- 
course with Christians. His brother and 
the missionaries were denied all access to 
him, and at length it was announced that he 
had rejected Christianity ; that he was truly 
penitent for what he had done, and was 
desirous of being again received into caste, 
These occurrences caused much discussion 
and excited much interest among the native 
community. 





1645. 


Decision of the Subha. 


A statement of the case—a partial one, as 
it has since been said—was then made to 
some of the Brahmins in Poona, Nassik, and 
some other places, by those most interested, 
and answers, favorable to his being restored 
to caste, were obtained from the few who 
were consulted at those places. It was 
thought, however, that he must first go to 
Benares and be purified by the brahmins of 
that city. 

A Subha, or assembly, of the Bombay 
brahmins was then called, at which the let- 
ters from Poona, Nassik, &c., were read; the 
boy was produced and questioned as to his 
desire to be restored to caste, and his readi- 
ness to go on a pilgrimage ‘to Benares, &c., 
and it was then, with a good degree of unan- 
imity, agreed that he should be sent to Nas- 
sik for the performance of certain prelim- 
inary purifications, and then proceed on his 
pilgrimage to Benares, to be finally purified 
7 received into caste by the brahmins of 
that sacred city. That he should thus be 
restored to caste, after the performance of 
certain penances and purifications, was said 
to be in accordance with the shasters. 

Some few were dissatisfied with what was 
done ; many looked on and wondered. But 
sustained as the proceedings were, by the 
opinions of the learned brahmins of the 
neighboring cities and by the authority of 
the shasters, none seemed prepared to offer 
any effectual resistance. All things bade 


fair to be disposed of to general satistaction. 
The calm which followed, if calm it could 

be called, was but a momentary and deceitful 

one, proving only the prelude to a dark and 


unexpected storm. The leaders in what had 
been done,—conscious, as it would seem, 
that they had made partial representations to 
the brahmins of the neighboring places, and 
fearing that if the boy were sent to Nassik 
the brahmins there, when fully informed in 
regard to all the circumstances, might refuse 
to perform the ceremonies preparatory to the 
pilgrimage to Benares,—boldly determined 
that they would themselves perforin the 
necessary rites and send off the boy at once 
on his long pilgrimage. Accordingly, anoth- 
er assembly of the brahmins was called, for 
the purpose of obtaining its sanction to this 
measure. At this meeting, several who had 
before been awed into silence, declared their 
opposition to the reception of the boy. Oth- 
ers expressed the opinion that the prepara- 
tory ceremonies ought not to be performed 
in a place so unclean and polluted as Bom- 
bay, and that the boy ought to be sent to 
Nassik, whose sacred waters possess such 
signal power to cleanse from all defilement. 
The controversy soon waxed warm; con- 
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raised, and the boy, accompanied by his 
father, was sent off on his long and weary 
pilgrimage. Those most active in these 
transactions, relying upon their reputation 
for learning, and being supported by a few of 
the most wealthy of the Hindoo community, 
felt that they could easily put down all 
opposition, and expressed the greatest con- 
tempt for “‘ the ignorant, bullock-like bhutts” 


who opposed them. 
Opposition of the Bhutts. 


But here they had made a sad misreckon- 
ing. A new and powerful influence was 
now brought to bear upon the question, be- 
fore which the shastrees were obliged to 
quail. The purbhoo caste, which, for years, 
has been increasing in wealth and influence, 
and perhaps not less in self-importance, took 
sides with those who opposed the reception 
of the boy. They had, from the first, 
fomented the discontent which secretly pre- 
vailed ; but they now held an assembly of 
their caste, and resolved that they would not 
acknowledge the standing of any brahmins 
who should continue in favor of restori 
Shreeput ; that they would not receiWe them 
into their houses at the performance of hs 
ious rites, nor contribute anything towar 
their support. This was an important stand, 
as very many of the brahmins in Bombay 
are more or less dependent upon the purb- 
hoos, from whom they receive presents and 
often times a regular allowance for officiating 
as the family priests on all religious occasions, 

Letters were now sent by the bhutts to 
the brahmins of Poona, Nassik, &c., making 
a fuller statement of the facts in regard to 
Shreeput. The replies stated that the ex- 
pressions of opinion in favor of receiving him 
back to caste, had been given in view of 
imperfect representations, and that it was 
now plainly impossible to approve of such a 
proceeding. The letters were read in an 
assembly convened by the bhutts, and it was 
determined that the leaders of the opposite 
party were to be regarded as suspended from 
caste, until they should make a proper 
atonement for the folly and wickedness of 
which they had been guilty. A letter from 
some of the brahmins at Benares, in which 
an opinion adverse to the reception of the 
boy into caste was expressed, was soon after 
received by the bhutts, which caused great 
joy among them and added considerably to 
the strength of their party. They then held 
another subha, when it was resolved that, 


; not only were the leaders of the other party 


suspended from caste, but that all those who 
had adhered to them “must come, within 
three days, and sign the paper of their party, 
otherwise they would not be allowed to 


temptuous and angry words were used by | tain purification by the usual mode of pen- 
each party; and at length those opposed to} ance, by taking the five products of the cow.” 


the new proposal a:ose and withdrew from! 


The Piubhakur, a paper which espouses the 


the assembly. The proposal was then adopt- | side of the shasirees, thus describes the joy 


ed by those who remained. Accordingly, | 
with all convenient dispatch, the necessary | 


rites were performed at Walkeshwur ; mon- 
ey to — expenses of the jouraey was 


of the bhutts on this occasion. ‘“ For a few 
days past the bhutts and their partisans have 
been ageing, the notes of triumph, with 
countenances full of gladness. No such joy 
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was experienced by brahmins, even when 
Wishnoo, having become incarnate as a fish, 
rescued the V from the hands of Shunk- 
asoor. To exhibit their joy the bhutts and 
their patrons have made great illuminations, 

lamps of clarified butter to be lighted 
in all the temples. “ What,” do you ask, “is 
the cause of all this joy?” Why, aletter has 
come from Benares declaring that Shreeput 
cannot be received again into caste. 


Measures of the Shastrees. 


The shastrees, however, endeavored to 
make as light of the matter as possible. The 
Prubhakur says, “ We have now a copy of 
this letter, which has the 2 of about 
fifty bhutts; among them, ever, we do 
not discover the names of any learned shas- 
trees; nor can it be once supposed that when 
the signatures of a few obscure bhutts have 
been obtained by the distribution of a little 
money, their ion is to be taken as the 

of all the Hindoos resident at Ben- 
ares.” Again, “ Be it so; what if a letter 
has come from a few obscure bhutts of 
Benares? What have we to do with them ? 
What! Are there no brahmins here as well 
asin Benares? Are there no learned men 


here as well as in Benares? In short, Be- 
nares can furnish but few as learned pundits 
as are to be found in Poona and the Maha- 
rashtra country. What need have we then 
_— of Benares brahmins, after 


of the 
having o 


tained those of pundits here? And 
no one can for a moment suppose that the de- 
cisions of pundits here are at all shaken by a 
eontrary opinion, received from some learned 
fools at Benares, like the bhutts of Bombay.” 

Notwithstanding this confident language, 
the party of the shastrees, or the liberal 
party, as it has sometimes been called, was 
reduced to sore extremities. All, with the 
exception of a few of the leaders, went over 
to the opposite ; and several were 
obliged to submit to the a process 
of purification by receiving the punchaguvya, 
that they might be restored to their proper 
standing. Under these circumstances the 
reception of the boy into caste was no longer 
\advocated. The shastrees began to say, 
“ We never wished him to be received, un- 
less such a course should be ps ap- 
proved, and especially unless it should re- 
ceive the sanction the brahmins at Be- 
Mares.” But while they yielded this; it, 
they maintained that they had done not: .ng 
which called for any atonement, and reso- 
lutely declared that they never would sub- 
mit to such ignominious and uncalled for pe- 
hances, as those which the other party had 
ape bed; nay, that they had no confessions 

make, and would not submit to any pen- 
ances whatever. 

The shastrees were still su ed bya 
few of the most wealfhy and influential of 
the Hindoo community. As a — of 
stre ening their party, a great was 

set: re Fowl be to both par- 
Fes were invited, and mu fluence was 
exerted to secure their attendance. Accord- 


Miscellanies. 
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ingly, a considerable number (some one hun- 
dred and fifty) were present, about one half 
of whom were Telinga brahmins, who live 
by begging, and who wished to be in favor 
with, and share the liberality of, all parties, 
But the consequence of this step was to in- 
volve them in trouble; for the other p 
declared them all suspended from caste, refu- 
sed them the usual presents, and sent them 
“— empty from their houses. 

e following fact shc-vs, still more strik- 
ingly, the determined and deep-seated ani. 
mosity which then prevailed between the 
parties. One of the persons present at the 
dinner referred to, was the poojaree of one 
of the Hindoo temples, (a well known tem- 
ple of Ram.) After the dinner, he returned 
to his accustomed duties, performed poojah 
to the idol, &c. These facts soon became 
known among the bhutts, who were in con- 
sequence much excited. They declared 
that not only was the poojaree suspended 
from caste, as a consequence of eating with 
the shastrees, but that he had communicated 
the defilement to the on whom he at- 
tended ; that the god must be purified, or 
reconsecrated, before it could be a suitable 
object of worship. The owners of the tem- 
ple, with a single exception, being in favor 
of the bhutts, the poojaree was removed from 
his place, a subha of the bhutts was called, 
and the rites necessary for the purification of 
the god were performed, with all due solem- 
nity. 


Progress of the Controversy. 


Since then, the war has been carried on 
with various success. All the available arts 
and expedients of party warfare have been 
diligently employed by the contending par. 
ties. Exaggerated and false reports have 
been put into circulation, letters from brah- 
mins at a distance have been exhibited, din- 
ners have been made, and largesses distribu- 
ted ;—all with reference to their influence 
upon the great struggle. Each party has 
accused the other, and probably not without 
some justice, of expending large sums of 
money in presents, or, in other words, bribes, 
for the purpose of securing influence and 
success. 

Many instances might be mentioned, where 
the most arbitrary and stringent means have 
been used on each side; as, for instance, a 

vahmin, employed as a teacher, or entrust- 
ed with the oversight of any business, is 
threatened with dismission, if he does not 
adhere to the party of his employer. And 
there has been no backwardness in pu 
such threats into execution. Not a few have 
been made to feel the force of such argu- 
ments. 

Recently, a wealthy and influential mem- 
ber of the liberal party went to Poona, in the 
hope, as it was said, of gaining over the brah- 
mins there, by dinners, largesses, &c. But 
the bhutts at once sent off an agent to coun- 
teract his influence. The note of alarm 
—_ the brahmins of Poona was sounded, 
and all were warned, on pain of excommuni- 
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cation, to beware of the shastree, his money, 
dinners, &c. Some, who were induced to 
attend one of the dinners, were promptly 
suspended from caste. And the mass of the 
brahmins in Poona have, up to the present 
time, resolutely set their faces against the 
diberal party, and have contrived te make the 
situation of its few adherents there very un- 
comfortable. 4 

At present, more than nine tenths of the 
brahmins in Bombay and Poona, together 
with the great body of the Hindoos, adhere 
to the party which, from the first, has oppo- 
sed the receptionof Shreeput. The sonars, 
influenced by a leading member of the caste, 
generally favor the shastrees. But the so- 
nars, though somewhat numerous and weal- 
thy, do not at all vie with the purbhoos and 
some other castes, in li»erality to the brah- 
mins. Hence, their favor is not a matter of 
such vital importance. 

The shastrees, though suspended from 
caste by the bhutts, still acknowledge the 
standing of their opponents, and invite them 
to be present at dinners and religious cere- 
monies. The hope of a good dinner and a 
liberal present is often a sore temptation, the 
influence ot which the bhutts have not al- 
ways been able to withstand ; ——— as 
they could secure the purification which 
would be required in consequence, free of 
expense. By sharing the dinner and the 
present, and submitting to a penance which 
costs nothing, they make a pecuniary guin. 
To prevent such things, it has recently been 
judged necessary, by the bhutts, to insist on 
the payment of a pecuniary fine, as well as 
on purification, on the part of such as have 
mingled improperly with the shastrees. 


Position of the Parties. 


The brahmins of both parties have found 
this to be an unprofitable quarrel. Many 
who were once looked up to and honored, 
and who were supposed to possess almost an 
unbounded influence, are now suspended 
from casie, and extensively regarded with a 
mingled feeling of contempt and hatred. 
These cannot but feel most deeply the loss 
of that respect and influence which they 
once enjoyed. The poor brahmins, who 
looked for alms and support to both parties, 
have also suffered severely. Both parties 
have demanded their allegiance as the condi- 
tion on which a continuance of favor might 
be expected. This has involved them in se- 
rious difficulties. As a general thing they 
have gone with the party which would give 
them the largest supply of bread. Not a 
few cases similar to the following have oc- 
curred. A wealthy native of the liberal 
party recently built a new house. For the 

rformance of wastooshant, (the ceremonies 

the composing of evil spirits, which are 
necessary, in order to render the house a 
suitable place to live in,) he invited some 
twenty brahming. When they assembled, 
itappeared that about an equal number be- 
longed to each of the contending parties. At 
this the bhutts demurred, and refused to 
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take any part in ceremonies at which their 
opponents assisted. The owner of the house 
said they were all alike to him, that he knew 
nothing of their quarrel, and begged them 
to proceed with the ceremonies. The 
bhutts, however, withdrew, with the excep- 
tion of two, a father and son, the former of 
whom was in the receipt of a regular allow- 
ance for acting daily the part of family priest, 
in the house of the person who invited him. 
Were he to withdraw with the other bhutts, 
he would lose his place and his allowance. 
He therefore remained. But he was also the 
family priest of some three or four who ad- 
hered to the bhutts, and who were soon in- 
formed of what he had done. And now the 
poor man was again in trouble. These per- 
sons declared that he must submit to the 
usual ceremony of purification, or they 
would no longer receive him into their hou- 
ses, nor contribute any thing toward his sup- 
port. Should he comply with their wishes, 
he would lose his other patron. But wisely 
judging that it was better to lose one situa- 
tion than several, he submitted to the requi- 
red penance, paid his fine, and adhered to 
the party which would give him the best 
support. 
th parties would now be very glad if 

the controversy were at an end. But mat- 
ters have been carried to such a length, that 
neither party can yield, without publicly 
humbling itself before the other, and doing 
that which would be very mortifying to their 
pride. Several of the liberal party have of 
late gone over to the bhutts, and been puri- 
fied By receiving the punchagu But it 
seems not improbable that some will hold 
out to the last, and that the division of which 
we have here spoken may become a perma- 
nent one. ¢ 

The facts here stated have been commu- 
nicated by iutellige:.t persons, well acquaint- 
ed with the whole subject. The writer feels 
no partiality for either party, since he re- 
gards them both as involved in about the 
sane degree of darkness, and as urged on in 
the struggle by-equally unworthy and un- 
holy motives. We can at present say noth- 
ing positively in regard to Shreeput. It 
seems probable that he has been taken to his 
native village ; it 0 been thought that 
there was no prospect of his being received 
at Benares, oe all the opposition raised 
against this at Bombay.. It is, however, re- 
ported among the natives, that he has actu- 
ally arrived at Benares. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Foreign Mission Society of this associa- 
tion held its twenty-first anniversary, Octe16, 1844. 
The report of the Secretary, recently published, 
contains a brief history of the society, during the 
twenty years which have elapsed since its orga- 
nization. From this document the following facts 





are gleaned. The whole amount paid into the 
Treasury, the first year, was only $59478. At 
the end of three years this sum had risen to about 
eight hundred dollars. During the next year, 
twelve hundred dollars were collected. This 
amount gradually increased, till, at the end of ten 
years, $1,681 67 were obtained without difficulty. 
And now, at the end of twenty years, $3,310 25 
are reported by the different congregational asso- 
ciations. 

This advance in the annual contributions has 
been owing, in part, to the thoroughness of the 
system adopted by the society, and, in part, to 
the progressive liberality of the donors. In the 
first catalogue of contributors, there was no sub- 
scription, except in one town, which exceeded two 
dollars. ‘I'wo individuals gave five dollars each, 
one of whom now gives ten times that amount. 
A pastor who now contributes fifteen dollars, then 
subscribed one dollar. Other facts of the same 
general character are mentioned. 

But the brethren connected with this efficient 
auxiliary, do not consider themselves as having 
already attained to the true standard of Christian 
liberality. At the last meeting, indeed, the ex- 
pediency of endeavoring to raise $10,000 yearly 
was discussed A venerable father in the minis- 
try objected to a resolution which embodied this 
idea, because it stopped in the wrong place. “It 
proposed,” he said, “to raise this sum, as if when 
we reached that we might stop.” 


Recent Intelligence. 
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The following extract is taken from the last 
annual report. 


The entire sum raised by the Auxiliary from 
the beginning, as reported, is $38,287 74. The 
tof this sum of money may lead some to 
think, perha say, “To what purpose is this 
t ex ture?” “ Impoverishing the com- 
munity,” “drawing men’s thoughts, as well as 
money, away from their own affairs to those of 
rs, in the corners of the world!” “ Better 
a our morey, where charity begins (and 
where, let me suggest, such as begins there, al- 
ways ends)}—at home.” ‘“ But forty thousand is a 
at sum.” Yes, it is indeed so, in the purse of 
hbristian charity. But how many estates and 
fortunes, on this same territory, gained here in 
these years, think you, are equal to, or double, or 
quadruple it? Then put all the smaller estates 
together, and see what a pitiful twenty years’ 
gleaning is this, for a lost world. It really 
amazes one to count the wealth that has been, 
and is, in these churches, and then to see how few 
farthings of it have been put to the service of mis- 
sions It is doubtless less than one tenth of a 
mill, per annum, of the property owned, where 
this sum has been given. If every cent was given 
by members of the churches, it would not ave 
one dollar yearly to each. But they do not give 
nearly all. Indeed, the visible members of 
Christ’s church, do not probably average half a 
dollar yearly. Now do not these members 
sess, by average, more than one hundred dollars 
each, beside lite and health and uncounted bles- 
sings? ‘l'hen here is but one half per cent given 
back to him who gives all. But their average 
property is doulvtless five or six times one hun- 
dred dollars. Should not Christ’s followers be 
ashamed of their charities! Not one mill to a 
dollar for Him who made himself poor to make 
“us heirs of all things!” 





American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


Recent Enteilligence. 


ConsTanTinoPLe.—Mr. Hamlin, writing from 
Bebek, December 17, says, “ ‘Thirteen scholars 
joined the seminary during the past month, and | 
may say that it is the most interesting and pro- 
mising class we have ever received.” Six of this 
number are regarded as pious; five more are 
from evangelical families. 


Syria.—The Protestants of Hasbeiya have 
found the local government, since their return, as 
favorable to them as could be wished. ‘Their 
enemies, however, are making strenuous efforts 
to deprive them of toleration, and the issue must 
of course be somewhat doubtful. 


Nestorians or Prxsia.—The latest ac- 
counts from rvomiah, October 22, were favor- 
able. The unreasonable demands of the Patri- 
arch’s brothers, formerly made upon the mission, 
were not then insisted on; and the bishops and 
priests who had temporarily withdrawn their co- 
operation, were acting with our brethren, as here- 
tofore, with apparent cordiality. Still, the cir- 





cumstances of the mission are such as to com- 
mend it, in an especial manner, to the prayers of 
Christians. 


CryLox.—The following letter of Lord Stan- 
ley, Secretary of State, was sent from London to 
the proper authorities in Ceylon, and by them 
forwarded to the missionaries. 


Downing Street, 22 July, 1844, 
Sir,—lI have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch of the 20th May last, No. oe 
closing a report from Mr. lyke on the American 
mission in the northern province of Ceylon, to- 
= with several reports from the mission, of 
ir proceedings and progress up to the present 
tune. | have read these reports with great atten- 
tion ; alter perusing them it ts impossible to doubt 
that the establishment of this mission has been of 
essential service to the diffusion of education and 
a knowledge of Christianity, in the district where 
its labors have been employed. | trust that the 
mission will be envouraged to proceed in their 
interesting work, and | shail at all times be happy 
to take into iavorable consideration any 
tion which you may feel it necessary to po ay 
me for their protection or assistance. 
STANLEY. 
Campbell, K. C. B. &e. 


I have, &c. 
Lieut. General Sir Colia 
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DONATIONS, 
RECEIVED IN JANUARY. 


of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch Ch. 
Ber, "i R. Thompson, New a Tr. (of wh, 
ate tweet Troy, Ref. D. ch. s. s. miss. 
asso. for Lewis Rousseau and Eliza Ann 
Taylor, ore 40 ;) 

Addison Co Vt. Aux. So. A. Wilcox, Tr. 
Addison, Cong. ch. 6; m. ¢. 4,18 5 
Bridport, Gent. and la. 

Bristol, Cong. ch. 3 ; m. c. 3,66 ; 
Cornwall, do. wh. cons. Mrs. HeLen 
T. Maciit an H. M. 102,01; m.c. 


10,46 ; 
Middlebury, 
28,08 ; vllege, Phil. so. m. c. 3, 
62; 244 61 
New "Haven, Gent. 27,58 ; fem. be- 
nev. 80. 18,68 ; 46 
Salisbury, Cong. ch. 
Shoreham, do. 
Weytridgs, Sits Miss C. Bryant, 3 
Auburn & Vic. NV. YH. Ivison, Jr. Agent. 
Auburn, 2d pres. ch. 25 00 
Camillus, Ist do. 
Cincinnatus, Pres. ch. ' 
Danby, Fem. cent so, 12,62; juv. 
miss, 80. 4, 
Genoa, m. c. 18, 43; Five corners, 
cong. ch. m. c. ©. 7, ; 
Groton, Cong. ch, to const. Rev. Ar- 
prew J. ——- H, M. 81 92 
— Pres. ch. 44,45; m.c. 
4 . 62 45 
24 38 


30 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00—354 42 


2 56 
10 18 
49 78 
6 66 


112 47 
Cong. ch. 212,91 ; m. c. 


*- er, Pres. ch. 
arcellus, La. 20; Mrs. L. 5; a 
friend, 5 ; 

Sennett, Pres. ch. 

The Square, B. Latin, 

Weedsport, Pres. ch. 


Berkshire Co. Ms. Aux. So. T. Green, Tr. 
50 00 


Lenox, Mrs. Lucy Northrop, 
pviliststown, D. N. Dewey, 30 00—280 00 
nm, Ms By S. A. Danforth, Agent, 
Bot wh. fr. la. Jews so. of and vic. 
for pro. Chris. Ty ny Jews, for sup. of 
Mr. Schauffler, 100 Israel err rq 
50; a friend, 1,50 ; museum box, 1,28; B. 
F. W. Jr., 1 ; 8. E. Tufts, 1; 1,274 08 
Brookfield Asso. "Ms. A. Newell, 
Hardwick, Cong. so. wh. const. Emeay Fos- 
rer an H, M. 10! 93; ~— Jason Mixter, 
wh. const. her an H. M. 
alo & Vic. N Y. Aux. So. i. Crocker, Agent. 
ms Ao Ist a ch. coll. 246,74; m. c. 55, 
30; Mrs. S. B. Stocking, for George A. 
Stocking ‘and Joseph Stoc ing, Ceylon, 40; 
L. Johnson, 10; Miss C. Wardsworth, 10; 
Miss J. Brush, for J. F. Cogswell, Ceylon, 
10; 372 04 
Cheshire Co. W. H. Aux. So. 8. on, Tr. 
Fitzwilliam, La. 1 
Harrisville, Gent. 8; la. 17; 25 4 
Keene, Heshbon so. 
Nelson, Gent. 33,66; la. 17,25; 
Stoddurd, G. F. 1; A. W. 50c.; A. 


- 50c. 
Swanzey, Mr. Rockwood’s ch. 


Ded. exps. pd. by aux. so. 1 00—331 03 
Caittenden Co. Vt. Aux. So. M. A. Seymour, Tr. 

Burlington, Ist calv. cong. so. la. 60 ; 

Mrs. E. W. Buell, 4°; wh. const. 

Miss Poiry BustcHury an H. M. 

8. Hickock, 25; pres. ch. m.c. 5, 

50; 130 50 
Essex, Indiv. 


8 00 
Williston, Pres. ch. m. c. 19,46 ; in- 
div. 3 75 5 23 21—161 71 
Cumberland Co. Me. Aux. So. D. Evans, Tr. 
Gorham, Cong. ch. and so. 62 08 
Portland, 2d par. s. s. miss. asso. for 


sch. at Bebe 7 45—69 53 





Essex Co. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. oom, Tr. 
Newbury, Belleville, m. ¢. 
Newburyport, United m. c. 38; Mrs. 

Banister, to const. Wiis B. 
Banistar an H. M. 100; 


West Bradford, m. c. 54 00—198 26 
Essex Co. South 


Ms. Aux. 80. C. M. ‘so 
Haverhill, 8. N. K. 


Lynn, Ist ch. 10; a methodist, 5 
Salem, South m. c. 13,46 ; Crombie. 
st. do. 10,02; Tab. do. j2,39 ; 8. 8. 
1,30 ; two chil. 8c. ; indiv. 1; How- 
ard-st. m. ¢. 16 02 ; 54 27-04 27 
Fairfield Co. West, Ct. Aux. So. C. Marvin, Tr. 
Westport, Cong. so. 53; m. c. 49 ; 102 00 
Franklin Co. Vt. Aux. So. C. T. Safford, Tr. 
ne ee Cong. ch. 20 00 
Enosburgh, Gent. 41; la. 21,35 ; 62 35—-82 35 
Franklin Co. Me. Aux. So. L. Stone, Tr. 
Ashfield, Gent. 27,16 ; la. 22,32; m. = 
c. 24; 
Bernardston, Gent. and la. 
Cc harlemont, do. 
Colerain, do. 
Gill, m. c. 
Greenfield, Ist cong. so. 25,06 
m. ¢. 125,57; gent. 61,50; 1 31.80, 969 3 
Montague, Gent. 14,81 ; la. 16,50 ; m. 
c. 18,69 ; wh. and prev. dona. cons. 
a "James H. Meanruz an H. M. 50 00 


Row e. tand, 53,99 10 00 
Sun er and, Cong. so. >; mc. 
wont emg ws > "13 06 
arwic ent. 12,50 ; m. c. 
3,50; , 25 00 


138 00 


568 35 
Ded. amt. unpaid, 366 25—202 10 
Franklin Co. Ms. Aux. So. L. Merriam, Tr. 
Buckland, Gent. 58,20; la. 41,80; 

two friends, for ed ahea. child, '20; ‘190 00 
Colerain, Ist . $0. 3 18 
Conway, Gent. 38 937 5 Ta. 115, 143. 

Wairen Bachelder, dec’d, 15; 268 51 
Deerfield, 3d do. 23 66 
—— 2d do. m. ¢. 26 25 

Montague, "Gent. 18 93 ; la. 18,43 ; m. 

c. 15,03 ; 

Shelburne, Gent. 72,29; Ia. 56,19; 

A. Allen, dee’d, 10; 

South Deerfield, Co - 50. 32 52—674 99 
Geneva & Vic. N. Y. 


. A. Cook, Agent. 
Barre, Cong. ch. ae 


Barre ‘Centre, Fem. benev. so. 

Batavia, Pies. ch. 

Bristol, Cong. ch. 10; E. H. C. 5; 

Burdett, Pres. ch. wh "and prev. dona. 
—_ Catuanins M. Hovey an 

East Palmyra, Pres. ch. 

Geneva, Pres. ch. H. Dwight, 100; 
G. P. Mowry, 25; Rev. M. Pp 
Squier, 10; 

Havanna, Pres. ch, 

Huron, do. 

Lockport, Ist pres. ch. wh. const. 
Wittiam Parsons an H. 134,31 ; 
Francis Hitcnens, wh. const. 
him an H. M. 100; cong. ch. 40,10; poe 4l 

Lyons, Pres. ch, 0 18 

Ovid, 0. i 94 

Perry Village, to const. Rev. Joun 
M. Batxov an H. M. = p= 
Prattsburgh, Ch. 

Waterloo, Pres. ch. é 38-1096 87 

Grafton Co. N. H. Aux. 80. W. mig 


Campton, La. 40 

Plymouth, m. e. 42 82—-@ 
Greene Co. @. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 

Hunter, . ch. m. c. 10 00 


= Soe Heights, Pres. ch. 15 ; 6.8. 


Windham Centre, Rev. L. B. Van 
Dyck, wh. and prev. dona. const. 
A. Van Bercrn of Coxsackie an 
H. M. 50; C. Camp, 10; G. R.5; 
indiv. 14,31; 79 31—107 31 
Hampden Co. Ms. Aux. So. C. Merriam Tr. 
B , A friend, io 


_ 


one 
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Chester, Ch. and so. 47,20 ; s. s. for 
sem. at Ceylon, 10 ; 

East Granville, Ch. and so. 

Feeding Hills, Coll. 

| ay s. for a hea. ener 

Long Meadow, m. c. 3 
people’s benev. asso. 8,72 ; Eg. par. 
m. c. 39,29; coll. 34,74; Rev. M. 
Tupper, 13; 157 

Monson, m. c. 24; Rev. yg 29 

North Wilbraham, m. c. 19,72; a 
warhol 

i , let 

South ch. 25; 4 


57 20 
51 10 
17 47 
773 


cons. Rev. Lemur. Hatian H.M. 117 87 
Uxbridge, Coll. and m. c. to const. 
Wiirarp Jupson an H. M. 100 00 
Westboro’, Evan. . ch. m. c. 47 09—415 96 
H. A. Perkins, Tr. 


Burl . 4 00 
urlington, Coll. 3; la. 1; 
Farmington, Gent. 221 81 
Hartford, Centre so. a friend, to cons. 
Estuer 8S. Witttams and Mary 
B. Witiiams of Wethersfield, H. 
M. 500; J. M. Bunce, to const. 
Lewis Wevo of Hartford, and 8, 
Maxwea tt, Jr. of Greenfield, H. M. 
250 ; L. C. Ives, 25; W. W. Ells- 
worth, 25; Miss 58. P. 5; J.D. 1; 
North so. m. c. 19,4; 
Manchester, m. c. 33 ; coll. 5; 
Plainville, Coll. and m. c. 
Simsbury, m. c. 
West Suffield, Coll. 
Windsor Locks, do. 
Hartford Co. South, Ct. Aux. So. H. 8. 
ddletown, Ist so. geat. and la. 166, 
25; a friend, to const. Rev. An- 
prew L. Stowe an H. M. 100; 
Upper so. gent. 34,39; la. 45,20; 
m. c. 16,93 ; s.s. 4,18 ; 
Portland, Gent. 46,75 ; la. 28; 
Rocky Hill, Coll. 
Washington, Gent. and la. 
Wethersfield, Coll. 
Hillsboro’ Co. N H. Aux. So. J. A. 
Goffstown, Cong. ch. 
Hollis, Rev. J. rson, 
Manchester, Ist cong. ch. and so. 60 00 
New Ipswich, Gent. 55,67 ; la. 61,07 ; 
m. c. 64,46; Mrs. D. Everett, 10; 191 20—339 20 
Kennebec Co Me. Conf. of Chs. B. Nason, Tr. 
Augusta, H. Sewall, 40 00 
Hallowell, La. 10 00—50 00 
Lamoile Co. Vt. Aux. So. 8. Merriam, Tr. 
Johnson, W. A. Whiting, dec’d, aged 
11 years, 
Morrisville, Cong. ch, 4 00-——5 75 
Lincoln Co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. E. Seabury, Tr. 
Bath, Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, to 
const. Joun Dixe of Salem, Ms. 
N "Edgecomb h. 96 30 
. Edgecomb, Cong. 
Waldohoro’, Ist cong. ch. 16; Mrs. 
8. W. B.1; 17 00—123 50 
Litchfield Co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. — Tr. 
112 42 
Barkhamstead, Coll. 11 36 
New Hartford, South so. 50 
Southbury, Coll 00 
South Cornwall, M. Pierce, 25 00—269 28 
Lowell & Vic. Ms. W. Davidson, Tr. 
Lowell, Appleton-st, s. s. miss. so. 30 00 
Merrimack Co. N. H. Aux. So. G. Hutchins, Tr. 
Concord, Ist cong. ch. a dec’d sister, 3 00 
Warner, J. W. Perkins, 2 00-——5 00 
Middlesex Co. North & Vic. Ms. Char. So. 


J. 8. Adams, Tr. 
Acton, Coll. and m. c. 17 12 
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Groton, Asso. 1 00 
Shirley, do. 19 00 

Wi do. 22 66—59 78 
Middlesex. South, Ms. Conf. of Chs. Rev. G. 


E. Day, Tr. 
Puniete, Hollis evan. ch. 61,42 ; 


m. c. 3 
Holliston, Ch. and so. 
Natick, Ist cong. ch. and so. 
Northboro’, W. Fay, 
Sherburne, . 80. 
Southboro’, 
West Needham, Cong. ch. 50; inf. 

8. s. for bibles for hea. chil. 1,75 ; 

Monroe Co. & Vie. N. Y. E. Ely, n 
Adams Basin, Pres. ch. 
Knowlesville, do. 

North Chili, A friend, 

Perry Centre, Pres. ch. 

Pittsford, do. 

Rochester, Ist pres. ch. 122,15; 3d 
do. 19,44; 1 

Walworth, 


75 36 


#552 
ugese 


a ow 
— 

t 

& 


Be aRah 
$3 Sess 


ee 
un 


340 70 

Ded. dis. 50—340 20 
New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. A. H. Maltby, Agent. 
New Haven, North ch. 367; Howe-st. ch. 
and so. 57 ; union m. c. 33,27 ; Church-st. 
do. 7,25; 3d ch. do. 9,07 ; Centre ch. s. 8. 

for Nes. miss. 39,71 ; 
New Haven Co. East, Ct. Aux. So. A. H. 


18 50 


1 00 
Wallingford, Cong. ch. and so. 57 18—-76 68 
New London & Vic. Ct. Aux. So. C. Chew, Tr. 
East Lyme, Cong. ch. m. c. 10 00 
Groton, 0. 23 00 
New London, 8. cong. ch. 35 00—468 00 
on S and Brooklyn, Aux. So. J. W. 
racy, Tr. 
Norfolk Co. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. 8. Harding, Tr. 
Foxboro’, m. c. 20,36; four chil. for 
ehil. in Ceylon, 1,65 ; 22 Ol 
Franklin, Cong. ch. coll. and m. c. 
Roxbury, Eliot ch. and so, m. c. 
Stough A friend, 
Walpole, m. c. 
West Roxbury, m. c. 
Norwich & Vic. Ct. Aux. So. J. Otis, Tr. 
Colchester, lst cong. so. gent. 74; la. 54; 


m. ¢. 33 ; 
Old Colony Asso. Ms. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 

Mattapoisett, S. Freeman, 

Oneida Co. N. Y. Aux. So. By A. Thomas, and 

Bitige C ch. 15 90 
idgewater, Cong. ch. 

Camden, A friend, to cons. THomas 
W. Barton an H. M. 100; Mrs. 
8S. D. Barton, wh. and prev. dona. 
cons, Miss Nancy O. R. Banton 
an H. M. 60; A. Mix, 50c. 

Clinton, A friend, 

Florence, Pres. ch. m. c. 

New Hartford, A widow, wh. and 
prev. dona. cons. Mrs. Awnrtor- 
netre Curtenivus an H. M. 

Redfield, A. Johnson, 10; A. K.5; 
Dea. B. 1,25; 

Rome, Ist cong. ch. J. W. Bloom- 
field, 100; m. c. 20; 

Sangersfield, Pres. ao. 

Trenton, do. 

Utica, Ist pres. ch. m. c.8; fam. 
off’g, 156; av. of juv. fair, for 

Madras miss. 42; Welsh cong. ch. 


, 
West Leyden, Cong. ch. 10,75 ; Rev. 
R. Kimball, 12 ; 22 75 
Whitesboro’, La. 25 00—500 02 
Palestine Miss. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Cohasset, m. c. 
So. Weymouth, m. c.in Mr. Lewis’s 


513 30 


187 39 


161 00 
5 00 


- 
aad 


ae es F 
sss 8 & 883 


80. 7 59—12 91 
Penobscot Co. Me. Aux. So. E. F. Duren, Tr. 
Bangor, Hammond-st. s.s. for Bebek 
sem. wh. and prev. dona. cons. Jo- 
sepx E, Littveriecp, an H. M. 


51,51; Mrs. E. E. Caster, 2; 53 51 





1845. Donations. 


Bradford, Mrs. Lip 
wer, Ist cong. ¢ 
Setliie, Cong. ch. m. c. 15; Mr. 


R. 25e. 
Foxcroft and Dover, Cong. ch. and so. 
Garland, Rev. I. Sawyer, 
Hampden, Cong. ch. and so. 
Levant, do. m. ¢. 
im Auz. So. Ms. 
anover, Cong. ch. m. c. 
Rhode Island, Aux. So. 
Kingston, Cong. so. 
Providence, High-st. cong. ch. me 
72,50 ; 4th cong. ch. m. c. 30 ; 
div. 38; 8. 8S. Wardwell, 153 
W. Fletcher, 12; E. K. G 5; 4. 7 
W.5; Mrs. D. S. W. and Shit 7; 
to cons. Mrs. Deura 8S. Warten- 
man an H. M, J. Chapin, for 
Sandw. Isl. miss. 170 ; for Sarah 
= in, Royal S. Chapi in, Sarah 
“a and Charles in, 
Copiont 80 434 50 
Tiverton, Four Corners, Amicable 
cong. ch. and so. 
Westerly, Cong. ch. m. c. 40 ; friends, 
a to cons. Rev. James D. Moore 
. M. 50 00—512 50 
Rockingham Co. N. H. Conf. of Chs. 8S. H. Piper, Tr. 
Exeter, 2d cong. so. 80 25 
ah res. so. m. c. 38,18 ; 
la. 49,74; wh. cons. 
ee Howes an H. M. 142 92 
Northwood, Ch. and so. 40 00 
Portsmouth, Gent. 94,17; la. mon. 
miss. so. 40,35 ; la. extra effort, 65, 
38; m. c. 91,12; juv. so. for Rufus 
; cs 02—574 19 


to cons. Mrs. H. 
Burlington an H. M. 115; M. 
Leach, 13 ; ent. 106 ; la. to cons. 
Rev. W. H. Comxey an H. M. 50; 
m. c. 44; 00 
West Rutland, Lower Falls,m.c. 10 00—338 00 
St. Lawrence Co. NV. Y. Aux. So. J. Smith, Tr. 
Brasher, L. Kibbee, 5 00 
Canton, G. Ray, 15 00 
a Pres. ch. 20 47 
Stockholm, La. 9 22-—49 69 
a WN. H. Aux. So. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Gilmanton, s.s. class for s. s. in Syria, 
Sullivan Co. NV. H, Aux. So. D. 8. Dutton, Tr. 
a aenpe m. ¢. 25 00 
Goshen, m 
Meriden, Miss M. er, 
Newport, C ‘ong. 
VieoN. -Y. J. Hall, Agent. 
res. ch. m. c. 


UTH eee, an nH. M. ™ 193 31—126 31 
Taunton & Vic. Ms. Aux. So. 
Attleboro’, E. P. 8. 34c. ; L. 8. 38¢.; 
L. 8. 33c. 
ton, Ist cong. ch. m. c. 10 00 
Fall River, Ist cong. ch. and so. 90 58—101 58 
Tolland Co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 
Andover, Gent. 28,50 ; la. 47,50; 76 00 
North Coventry, Gent. 29 
N. Mansfield, Gent. 22; la. 31,15; 
67 66 
19 26 
Vernon, "ud so. G. Kellogg (of wh. to 
cons. Rev. Jostan Murari an H. 
M. 50;) 100; Atten Hammonp 
wh. cons. him an H. M. 100; s. s. 
18,02; Rockville so. E Kellogg, 26c. 218 28 
Wolliagues, Cong. ch. and so. 51 60—461 80 
a < the Mississippi, Aux. So. G. L. 
eed, Tr. 298 00 


Watertown § Vic. N. Y. Aux. So, E. Ely, Tr. 
Brownville, C 8 00 
Watertown, Ist ch. coll. 104,80; m. 

c. 84,79; 2d ch. m. c. 45,26; coll. 
37, 4; 271 99—279 99 

Western Reserve, O. Aux. So. Rev. H. Coe, Agent. 

Centreville, 4,25; Rev. R. Tinker, 10; 

Mesopotamia, W.1. Edwards, 1 ; ; Gustavus, 





R. Wakefield, 5; Warren, m. c. 45,25; la. 
benev. so. 30,27; Newton Falls, 2i ; Hiud- 
son, 8,91; W. R. coll. 5 ; Cuyahoga Falls, 
11,71; 3 Peninsula, 15; Tallmadge, Young 
men’s so. 51; Au 7; Cleve and, Rev, 
W. Day, 2; Hartford, 2; 8. Hayes, 10; 
Johnson, N. Webb, 1; "Farmington Centre, 
6,53 ; Richfield, 5. i6; Akron, 58; Austin- 
burg, 8 4 ‘Brecksville, 14; 


T. P. Handy, 
Cleveland, m. c. 33.00 1 sch. i oy p 
lon, 30 ; for two girls in Bombay, 
of pres. s. s. for man P, Hendy, Ce by. 
lon, 20; F. G. Kaufhol, 10; 
indiv. 10; Elyria, Pres. ch. 97; Puisceville® 
do. 18,36; Chester, do. 23 ; Windham, 
Young men’s miss. so. 37,72; Dover, 1,31 ; 
Rev. A. W. Mather, 2; Ravenna, J. L 
man, 12; Rev. E. Atwater, 15; . oh 
15,73; Euclid, Mrs. 8. Shaw, 10; Kirk- 
land, Cong. eh. 6; Ded. disc. 426 ; 365 46 
Windham Co. Vt. Aux. So. A. E. Dwinell, Te 
Brattleboro” West, m. c. 31 
Wardsboro’, m. c. 10 oo 
Westminster West, Gent. 35 ; la. 20 ; 
av. of wr 1,75; 56 75 
Windham, m. 16 00—114 25 
Windham Co. ‘North, Ct. Aux. So. G. Danielson, Tr. 
La. 22 46 


Broa ¢ Gent. 61,25 ; m. c. 46; la. 
81 Mrs. Esther Smith, to cons. 
Mrs. Estuer D. GrosvENor, of 
Hudson, O. an H. M. 100; 8.8. 7 ; 295 28 
Pomfret, Gent. and la. 337 35; m. 6. 
; 8. 8. 390 
Woodstock, m. c. 75 
Thompson, Gent. 52.33; la. 50,72; 
la. sew. cir. 19,28 ; 33 
Westfield, Gent. 109 96 ; la. 57,21; 
m. c. 
W. Woodstock, Gent. and la. 28 00-1,063 64 
Windsor Co. Vt. ‘Aux. So. E. C. Tracy, Tr. 
Chester, Cong. ch. = 65 
Norwich, South ch. 4 35—30 00 
Worcester Co. Ms. Centra! Aux. So. A. D Foster, Tr. 
Auburn, Gent. 27 
Wercester Co. North, Ms. Aux. So. B. 1 Tr. 


Ded. c. 00-——2 00 

York Co. Me. Cont of Chs. Rev. G. W. } Anna Tr. 
Kittery Point, Cong. ch. and so. 5 60 
Limerick, Young la. sew. cir. 2 55——8 15 


Total from the above sources, $18,511 80 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


A friend, to cons. Rev. W. P. Burt an H. M. 
50 ; E. R. 50; Miss E. R. 50; a friend, 2u ; do. 
pg ; do. 3; Capt. Hebard, for Tamil and 

ic. | 

data NV. J. A friend, 

Americus, Ga. G. M. Dudley, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. lst pres. ch. s. 8. for Thomas 
Moseley, Ceylon, 

Argyle, N. Y. D. Stevenson, 

Arkport, N. Y. A friend, 4; A. H. 2; 

Baltimore, Md. Fem. mite so. for Ann Gilmer, 
Ann Gardner, Margaret Breckenridge, Jane 
Purviance, G. D. iance, Anne Yi 
Samuel Wyman, ry Cc. > 
D. Johns, He epler, Han Moors, 
Eliza Conkling? T Talbot Jones, Edward N. 
Kirk, Anne eters, Julia =" Ridgely, 
and John Aon Woart, ea. 

_ and fam. 195; 8. G. P. 


-* 


oss +s8 


ses ses 


ille, Ja. m. c. 
Brighton, Ms. Miss S. Fuller, 
Calais, Me. rm for T. J. Lee, Ts. 
Cambria eer Shepard so. é. 
Cambrid, Ms. \st evan. cong. new § 


- Rev. J. R. vial othert” 


ad i It pron oh HO. R. D. Smith, 
75; m. c. 57, 


dive 09 eae miss. 80. for sche. 





108 


Clinton, W. Y. Rev. W. Gridley, 
Danville, Ky. Miss M. Bell, 
Delaware, Two friends, for Jane Black, Cey- 


lon 
a ae 
Dickinson, Pa. D. Shields 
Dorset, Vt. Mra. 8. C. Jackson, 
Dupage, Jil. ist pres ch. 
East idge, Ms. Evan. cong. #0. m. c. 
Elk Grove, Ili. Cong. ch. 
Fairfield, N. J. A Fiend, 
French Creek, ill. Rev. 8. G. Wright, 
Geneva, O. G. W. Shepard, 
Granby, Vt. Cong. ch. 
Griggsville, Ill. do. m. ¢. 
Hanover, Pa. Miss. so. for Mr. Schneider, Broosa, 
Kingaboro’, N. Y. Dr. Yale’s so. 253,75 ; 8. G. 
Hildreth, to cons. Miss Louisa J. HitpretH 
an H. M. 100; 
Kinsman, O. Mrs. R. Kinsman, 50; m. c. 30; 
s. 8. for ed. at Sandw. Isl. 20 ; 1 
ge WV. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 
Little Falls, N.Y. do. 
Manchester, Vt. A friend, 
Martinsburg, N. Y. ist pres. ch. 


Were = Ter. W. B. 

i, WV. Y. T. Everett, 

Newark, N. J. Central pres. ch. 35,50 ; Ist pres. 
ch. gent. (of wh. fr. W. Rankin, 100 ; Rev. J. 
H. Agnew and fam. for C F. and S. S. Ag- 
new, Dindigul, 25 ;) 900; 3d pres. ch. m. c. 
42,02 ; a bro. and sister, | ; 978 

Newburgh, N. Y. Union ch. 25 00 

New Castle, Del. Fem. miss. so. 60; a friend, 
for James R. Black, Ceylon, 20; Miss E. 


10 . 
New Rochelle, WV. Y. Mother's miss. so. of pres. 
ch, for schs. in Madras, 


Sour SwsSaseaus aw 
Ssssesteseess ES 


~) 
un 


~B2ubus 
fssssesses 


amlin’s ech. Bebek, 50 ; W. 
fede: G8,51; Lat p D. mee 
indiv. ; Ist pres. ch. ; 

Onondaga Hollow, NV. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 

Orange, NV. J. ist pres. ch. m. c. 

Oweg? . ¥. Ist pres. ch. s.s. for ed. of a fem. 

at Oroomiah, 

Park Hill, Ark. m. c. 

‘Philadelphia, Pa. \st pres. ch. I. Dunton, 100 ; 
T. ‘ey 4 100; A. R. Perkins, 50; C. B. 
10; 1. BR. N. 10; L. O. E. 10; indiv. 55; Clin- 
ton-st. pres. ch. m. c. 100 ; miss. sew. so. 100 ; 
la. 55; G. W. Fobes, 25; C. 8S. Wurts, 25; 
Mrs. K. 10; Mr. D. 5; indiv. 7; 5th pres. ch. 
fem. miss. so. 131,40; J. Montgomery, 25; J. 

3 indiv. 7; two girls, av. of ind. 
pres. ch. 45 ; s. s. 40 ; 3d pres. 
8. McClelian, 20; R. and W. C. and sis- 


oh. 50; K. 


Sandw. Isi. 


miss. so. Ww wh. fr. Mrs. M, Cleland, for Jane 
Bayerd, » 15; Mes. Berrien, for Eliza 
Hunter, do. 15; Mrs. Smets for Hortensia 
Paulina, do. 15 ; juv. miss. so. in s. s. 19,81; 
Schaghticoke, NV. Y. Pres. - 8. Be 
Sheridan, NV. Y. A. N. Herrick, 10; Mrs. Her- 


rick, 5; 
Seuth Bend, Ja. J. L. Jernegan, 
i NV. J. Pres. eh. 
ch. m. ec. 15; M. L. Ly- 


8 
SSS BS 


Sa BSR ow 


sB8 
— 


, Pa. juv. miss. so. 
Willeboro’, N. Y. > to cons. Rev. Man- 
Fdmington, Det. Henover-t, pecs. oh. fom. 
anove pres. ch. 
ayy aed oan Dindigul, 13; 
mem. nne M, ; 
Winchester, Va. Indiv. pine 


Sk 8 Sases 


$23,619 79 





Marcu, 


LEGACIES. 
» Ga. Welcome Allen, by Sylvester 
llen, 200 00 
Hardwick, Vt. Chailes Bayley, by Rev. K. 
Bayley, Ex’r, (prev. ree’d 58,33 ;) 314 94 
Louisville, Miss. Amzi A. Godden, by Mrs. 
D. G. Godden, Ex’r. 1,000 09 
Reading, Ms. Miss Betsy Symonds, by N. 
Bachelder, Ex’r. 50 00 
South Danvers, Ms. Mrs. Elizabeth Wyman, 
by Rev. T. P. Field, 50 00 
Strongsville, O. Jonas Whitney, by O. Smith, 
Ex’r, (prev. rec'd 380 ;) 100 00 
Woodstock, Ct. Alvan Peake, by M. Lyon, 2d 
and G. Rawson, Ex’rs, (prev. rec’d 425,11 ;) 335 09 
$2,049 94 


Amount of donations and legacies acknowledged in the 
preceding liste, $25,669 73. Total from August le 
to January 3st, $118,090 58. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Albany, NV. Y. Dr. Sewall’s plates, 10 sets, fr. 
Amer. Temp. Soc. 
Athens, N. Y. A bundle. 
Auburn, N. Y. A bundle, fr. Mrs. Oliphant, for 
Mr. Johnson, Trebizond ; a box, fr. Miss Oli- 
phant, for Mr. Smith, Sandw. Is). 
Bloomfield, NV. J. Wrapping paper, 3 reams, fr. 
J. C. Baldwin. 
a ~ orn West, Vt. A box, fr. la. for Park 
ill. 
Brookfield, Ct. A bundle, fr. la so. 450 
Churchville, NV. Y. A barrel, for Mr. Robinson, 
Bangkok. 
Derby, Vt. A box, fr. fem. miss. sew. so. for Dr. 
Andrews, Sandw. Isl. 42 39 
Esser, Vt. A barrel, fr. la. asso. 28 
Farmington Centre, O. Clothing fr. la. 23 
Gilbertsville, NV. Y. A box, fr. pres. ch. 
Hawley, Ms. E. par. A box, for Pawnee miss. 42 
Lisle, NV. Y. A barrell, fr. la. oe 
Little Compton, R. I. A box, fr. juv. sew. so. 
for Pine Ridge, Choc. miss. 10 
Milan, O. A box, for Mr. Taylor, Madura. 
Newark, N. J. Two boxes, fr. Mr. Hedges, for 
Mr. Hunt, Sandw. Isl. ; two do. fr. Dr. Jack- 
son, for Mr. Whiting, Beirut ; one do. fr. Mr. 
Baldwin, for Mr. Whittlesey, Sandw. Isl. 
New Haven, Ct. A box, fr. H. E. Hodges, for 
Mr. Parker, Sandw. Isl. ; for Mr. Ives, do. ; a 
bundle for Mr. Schauffler, Constantinople. 
New York City, A box, fr. D. T. Blauvelt, for 
Mr. Hall, Sandw. Isl. ; do. fr. H. W. Ripley, 
for Mr. Gulick, do. 
North Greeawich, Ct. A barrel, for Mr. Knapp, 
Sandw. Isl. 
Norwich, Ct. A box, for Miss Tracy, Choc. 


miss. 
Parker River Village, Ms. A box, fr. fem. rea. 
so. for Ind. miss. 
Richfield, O. Calf skins, fr. H. Oviatt, 
Roxbury, Ms. A box, fr. Eliot sew. cir. for Mr. 
Boutwell, Ojibwa miss. 
Tiverton Four Corners, R. I. A box, fr. la. 
asso. for Mr. Emerson, Sandw. Isl. 
Utica, N. Y. Two boxes. 
Van Buren, N. Y. A barrel, fr. la. so. 
Whitesboro’, N. Y. Shirts fr. fem. miss. so. 100 
Worthington, Ms. A box, fr. la. benev. so. 
Unknown, A box, for Mr. Whitney, Sandw. Iel. 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
lanufacturers and others. 
Printing paper, writing paper, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc., for the missions and mission -schouls. 
Shoes, hats, blankets, sheets, pillow-cases, towels, * 
shirts, socks, stockings, fulled-cloth, flanne!, domestic 
cotton, etc. 
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